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THE WEEK. 


Tue Conference on Morocco at Algeciras con- 
tinues, but little progress can be credited to it during 
the past week. M. Révoil and the German Plenipo- 
tentiary have exchanged further communications, and 
a good deal of negotiating has gone on between Paris 
and Berlin behind the backs of the Conference. On 
Monday M. Révoil intimated that it was useless 
to discuss the police question further in this way, and 
suggested laying it fully before the Conference, France 
having nothing to conceal, Meantime a reporting 
committee has gone through the bank proposals and 
decided on a certain number of recommendations. 
Such hope as remains at Algeciras is based less 
on anything that happens there than on the 
belief that friendly Powers, such as the United 
States, Russia, and Great Britain, are using their 
influence and trying to mediate at Paris and Berlin. 
Two further points deserve notice—the optimism and 
faith in the Conference’s success still professed in 
Germany, and the unexpected announcement made 
by the Moorish delegate on Monday of two impor- 
tant concessions to a French company. The latter, 
the granting of the harbour contracts for Casa Blanca 
and Saffi to the Société de Creusot, cannot have been 
made under pressure, and suggests therefore a capri- 
cious inclination back towards France on the part of 
the Moorish Government. 





At the end of Sunday’s function at St. Peter’s, 
writes our Rome correspondent, in which the Pope for 
the first time in a century appointed French Bishops 
without any understanding with the Government of 
France, Pius X., it is reported, exclaimed, ‘‘We 
have shown energy and moderation at the same time, 
we will now see with what spirit it will be received.” 
Evidently the Pontiff alluded to the rules which the 
French Government must establish for the application 
of the Law of Separation, which, it is said at the 
Vatican, though sure to be bad, may be bearable 
or unbearable, according to the degree of anti- 
Catholicism contained in them. It will be only 
then that the definite attitude of the Vatican 
can be decided. The Vatican party declares that 
if the situation should be unacceptable to the French 
Catholics, the Holy See will advise and lead a most 
determined fight, regardless of consequences. It boasts 
that the French Catholics will go through all kinds of 
persecutions serenely, will abandon their 40,000 
churches rather than have them contaminated, willjreject 
all assistance which the Government is still compelled to 
give to the Catholic clergy for some years, and will 
establish private worship, improvising in their houses 
chapels and shrines approved by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. All the French Bishops in Rome say that 
the Catholic party is waking up everywhere throughout 
France. These declarations are interesting less for the 
light they throw on the Vatican’s attitude to France 
than for the light they throw on its attitude to the 
Church in France. We doubt whether the Vatican 
will consult its own interests in inciting the French 
Catholics to an implacable war on a settlement which 
very many French Catholics have ceased to dispute and 
are ready to accept. 


_ THE Swedish Ministry has introduced into the 
Riksdag an important Franchise Bill, which will, if 
carried, democratise the Lower House considerably. 
There are to be 230 constituencies, of which sixty-five 
will be urban and the rest rural; single-member con- 
stituencies and second ballots will be the rule, and 
every nine years there will be redistribution. The 
franchise will be extended to all male Swedes 
who are over twenty-four years old and have 
never been convicted of crime. Candidates for 
election must be electors in the constituency for which 
they stand—apparently an attack on the carpet- 
bagger; the only relaxation is where a town has 
several constituencies, when an elector in one can be 
candidate in another. One may note that the age of 
twenty-four fixed for manhood suffrage is that also 
adopted by Baron Gautsch in the bill which he has 
lately introduced in the Austrian Reichstag. The 
Swedish bill is the outcome of long years of agitation, 
in which the unrepresented urban classes, largely 
Socialist, have played the leading part. 





Mr. Moriey’s despatch on the Indian con- 
troversy was published on Monday. We explain 
and discuss his settlement elsewhere. Lord Curzon 
wrote a long letter to the Z7zmes of Thursday in 
censure of that settlement. He accused Mr. Morley 
of sacrificing principle to expediency. He forgets two 
things. He did not resign, as he ought to have done, 
as a protest against the new scheme. He complained 
while Viceroy, as he ought not to have done, in 
a public and undignified way of the late Government’s 
conduct. His mistake in tactics and his want of self- 
restraint helped more than anything else to create the 
difficulties of the situation, for these difficulties arose 
from the preparations already made and the mischief 
done by the scandals for which Lord Curzon was very 
largely to blame. But Lord Curzon does raise one 
important question, the relation of the Secretary of the 
Army Department to Lord Kitchener. If that officer 
is dependent on Lord Kitchener for promotion, the 
fact that he is formally a secretary to the Government 
does not give him the required freedom of action. 
This might be got over by making him a civilian, or, 
better still, by making his appointment run with Lord 
Kitchener’s, We must remember that, as Lord 
Lansdowne said, there is no finality in this scheme. 

Tue debate on the amendment on Chinese Labour 
was concluded on Friday of last week. The day’s pro- 
ceedings were marked by a speech from Mr. John Ward, 
the new member for Stoke-on-Trent, which did not 
disappoint the high expectations which had been 
formed of his abilities outside the House of Commons. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who wound up the debate for the 
Opposition, did not defend Chinese labour with very 
much fire or conviction. The chief incident of 
his speech was the charge which he brought 
against the Government of submitting the changes 
they were making in the Ordinance to the 
mine magnates before submitting them to the 
House of Commons. The charge brought both Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to their 
feet with an immediate and indignant repudiation. 
The chief feature of the debate was the admirable 
speech in which Mr. Asquith re-stated the position of 
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the Government. He said, what was quite true, that 
no responsible person had believed that the Govern- 
ment would immediately repatriate the Chinese coolies. 
He then went on to’say what the Government were going 


to do, first of all before, and secondly, after the grant of 


responsible government. Firstly, no new licences would 
be issued. Secondly, amendmentswere to be made in the 
Ordinance to remove some of the more flagrantly noxious 
features. Thirdly, money was to be found from 
Imperial funds if necessary so that no coolie who 
wished to return should be prevented by his poverty. 
The Transvaal, when it becomes a self-governing 
colony, will not inherit the present Ordinance. 
This means that the clauses providing for 
the re-enlistment of the coolies now in _ the 
Transvaal will not apply. The colony will decide 
‘*unembarrassed and unfettered by their ordinance” 
whether it will have Chinese labour or not. Not 
inheriting the Ordinance the Transvaal Government, 
if it decides to have Chinese labour, will be required 
to frame legislation as to the conditions under which 
this labour should be carried on. That legislation will 
be reserved by express instructions given to the 
Governor for consideration of the Government at 
home. If such legislation corresponded to the arrange- 
ments of the Ordinance, it would unquestionably be 
vetoed by a Liberal Government. Mr. Asquith’s speech 
has given the greatest satisfaction to his party, and 
has entirely removed whatever doubts were formerly 
entertained of the Government’s intentions. 


Tue Address was agreed to on Monday night. The 
amendments moved on the last day were concerned 
with Bengal, the defence of the coasts from the sea, 
and unemployment. Mr. Morley disappointed the 
chief opponents of Lord Curzon’s ill-considered policy 
in Bengal by deciding that the partition of Bengal was 
a closed incident and could not be reopened. At the 
same time he repudiated the reflections which 
had been cast on the motives of the protest 
against it. Mr. Lloyd-George, in answer to an 
amendment calling attention to the rate at which 
the sea is destroying some of our coasts, made the 
very satisfactory statement that the Government had 
decided on an early inquiry into the questions of coast 
defence, the use of waste lands, and afforestation. 
We are delighted to welcome a measure which we hope 
will be the preliminary to some large reform next 
Session. The closing scene of the day’s debate was 
an encounter between Mr. Claude Hay and Mr. Burns. 
Mr. Hay made an extremely offensive attack on 
Mr. Burns, who overwhelmed him in a few dig- 
nified sentences and then proceeded to an elo- 
quent vindication of his consistency. Mr. Hay’s 
attempt to set the Labour members and Mr. Burns by 
the ears for the benefit of his own form of dema- 
gogism was a signal failure, and Mr. Roberts, a 
Labour Representation Committee member, hastened 
to assure Mr. Hay that the Labour members did not 
mean to allow unemployment to become the oppor- 
tunity for Tariff Reform, and that he and his colleagues 
were proud of Mr. Burns. 





Lorp MILNER opened a debate on South Africa in 
the House of Lords on Monday. He explained in his 
peroration that if he had been a party man he would 
have spoken more strongly. He alsoadded that if he had 
been a party man he would have wished to goad the 
Government on in a policy which he thought would lose 
South Africa because of the enjoyment he would 
have when their day of punishment came. Lord 
Milner’s ideas of the motives of a party man are on a 
level with his ideas of moderation in speaking. He said 
in his speech that the King’s Speech had been received 
with a whoop ot triumph by the whole anti-British Press 





of South Africa. Hecalled Ons Land, the Dutch paper 
in Cape Colony, the insidious and absolutely consistent 
enemy of this country. He said that a large majority, 
if not almost the whole, of the first Parliament in the 
Orange River Colony would be composed of men who 
tried to foster animosity to England by mendacious 
assertions. He said that he could picture the future 
Governor of the Orange River Colony hesitating 
to allow English to be abolished as the official 
language and to sanction the distribution of 
rifles and cartridges amongst the farmers. He de- 
scribed the “instant low growl of the Boer Press and 
the answering scream from the pro-Boer Press of 
Great Britain.” He said he had known what it was 
to be the Governor of a self-governing colony with the 
disaffected element in the ascendant. These flowers of 
his oratory are taken from one column only of the 
three columns of the Zimes that contained his speech. 
Anyone who had read his speeches during the war will 
notice not only the ideas but even the phrases are 
taken from them. He is never likely again to have a 
curious or an expectant audience. ‘* Single-speech” 
Hamilton once delighted the House of Commons. 
Lord Milner may often weary the House of Lords, but 
he will not cease to be ‘‘ Single-speech” Milner. 


Lorp Etcin replied to Lord Milner. When he 
was speaking his own mind he was happier than when 
he was apologising for the minds of other people. 
The two things in his speech which Liberals read with 
real satisfaction were first of all his statement—almost 
as emphatic as Mr. Asquith’s—that the Government 
would veto any legislation that in their opinion 
infringed the right of freedom. Secondly, his appeal 
to Lord Durham’s achievements and language in 
Canada as an illustration of the spirit which has 
made the Government decide to give responsible 
government to the new colonies. Another part of his 
speech that was very effective was his criticism of the 
circumstances under which Mr. Lyttelton, after stating 
that Chinese labour was to be introduced as a limited 
experiment, kept no control at all over the rate of 
immigration. On the other hand, Lord Elgin seemed 
to have been so much impressed by Lord Milner’s 
awful example that he was quite unnecessarily 
apologetic in his comments on the language that 
had been applied to Chinese labour. He thought 
it necessary to express his deep regret that other 
Liberals for whom he has no responsibility should 
have used the word slavery in speaking of Chinese 
labour. We cannot pretend to share Lord Elgin’s 
vicarious repentance. If it was possible to call Sir 
George Farrer in a despatch and not the headline of a 
poster a helot, a coolie whom Lord Milner allowed to 
be flogged is very inadequately described as a slave. 
Lord Elgin reminds us of the eighteenth century 
clergyman who remonstrated with Crabbe for talk- 
ing like a Methodist about Heaven and Hell, and 
told him that clergymen should confine themselves to 
the prudence and reasonableness of virtue. Lord Elgin 
went on to say that he had Lord Selborne’s assurance 
that he has now secured humane treatment for the 
coolies, and that they all knew Lord Selborne. We 
have no feeling against Lord Selborne, but we do not 
share Lord Elgin’s confidence. Would he not have said 
the same thing two years ago about Lord Milner, who 
at that very time was sanctioning illegal flogging ? 


Tue real answer to Lord Milner came from other 
representatives of the Government. Lord Portsmouth 
made a very vigorous and telling speech, exposing some 
of the irregularities and atrocities which we are asked 
to speak of in polite whispers. The Lord Chancellor 
followed with a speech that made a profound impres- 
sion, even on a hostile majority. He began by 
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a happy rebuke to Lord Milner for assuming that 
men who did not agree with him must hate their 
country. He went on to a very lofty reproof of the 
illegality to which Lord Milner had confessed. 
He said that he was anxious to declare with all his 
heart that the Prime Minister was justified in speaking 
of the state of things on the Rand as tainted with 
slavery. He said that Lord Milner was quite right in 
saying that there were many and grave dangers before 
them in South Africa, but the main cause of those 
dangers was the policy which Lord Milner had pursued. 
The Government were convinced that the least dan- 
gerous course was to give responsible government and 
to make the foundation of the new States absolute jus- 
tice. The party opposite would make the situation much 
more difficult if they encouraged or taught anyone in 
South Africa to believe that the Liberal Governments 
were the enemies of men of their own blood. We are 
glad to see that.Lord Justice Vaughan Williams said 
of this speech on Thursday, ‘‘He had never read a 
more magnificent expression of that justice and that 
equality which had made this nation what it was 
throughout the world and had given it such a repu- 
tation among the nations.” Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams went on to say that he had voted Tory all 
his life. We fear Lord Milner would think him a very 
poor party man. 


THURSDAY was to have been devoted to a fiscal 
debate, but it had to be postponed owing to the absence 
of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. As Mr. Asquith 
said, to discuss Free Trade under such conditions 
would be like playing //am/et without either the 
Prince of Denmark or the Ghost. Accordingly, 
Thursday was taken up with the Navy  Esti- 
mates. Those Estimates were really the _ Esti- 
mates of the last Government. Mr. Robertson 
explained that when the Government came into office 
they found a new policy recently inaugurated, Esti- 
mates already complete, and a Board of Admiralty 
that had inspired both. In these circumstances it was 
impossible in a few weeks to overturn all the arrange- 
ments and estimates that had been prepared. The 
acceptance of this situation does not limit in any way 
the Government’s freedom for the future. It will 
have to consider whether the new policy is 
to be adopted in all its parts without any 
modification. The real test of the Government’s 
capacity to economise will come next year. The 
Liberal majority will certainly not be content to go on 
spending on the navy some sixteen millions more than 
we'spent in 1894-5. Since those years France has become 
our warm friend, Japan has become our ally, and 
Russia’s navy has disappeared. Under these cir- 
cumstances the party will expect the Government— 
taking into consideration first of all the improved inter- 
national situation, and secondly, our power insisted upon 
in the recent Admiralty memorandum, to build faster 
than other countries—to divert a substantial part of 
the resources spent on the navy to the work of social 
reconstruction at home. Mr. McCrae made a strong 
and proper appeal to the Government to lead the way 
in reducing armaments. The Prime Minister’s speech 
at the Albert Hall, which Mr. Robertson quoted on 
Thursday, leaves no doubt of the Government’s mind 
on this subject. 


To everyone interested in the legal position of 
trade unions, the judgment given on Tuesday last in 
the Court of Appeal will seem very significant. The 
history of the case is briefly as follows : An action was 
brought against the Operative Printers’ Assistants’ 
Society by Messrs. Ward Lock and Co. upon the 
usual charges of inciting during a strike the non-union 
men to break their contracts, of unlawful picketing, 
and of indirectly causing damage to goods. This case 


was tried before Mr. Justice Darling, and the union 
lost, being ordered to pay fines out of their funds 
amounting to £650. The judge in summing up 
put five questions to the jury and told them 
that if they gave damages in respect of any 
questions to which they should answer “ Yes” to assess 
the damages separately on each question. The trade 
union appealed, and the Lords of Appeal have reversed 
the decision of the lower court. The firm has not yet 
decided whether to take the case to the Lords. What 
is so significant in this last trial is the attitude of the 
Court of Appeal towards the evidence upon which these 
charges were based. They have unanimously declared 
that it was insufficient, and yet it was precisely of the 
kind which, in the present existing state of the law, 
has, since the Taff Vale decision, been considered 
sufficient to support a claim for compensation from 
trade unions. ea 

THE main subject discussed at the Conference on 
Technical Education held on Wednesday at the Guild- 
hall was the decay of craftsmanship. Many different 
trades were represented at the Conference, and nearly 
all the representatives agreed that craftsmanship, in 
their experience, was steadily decaying. The Master 
of the Plumbers’ Company thought that the secret of 
the fine craftsmanship of thepast was to be found in the 
apprenticeship system. This has often been said before, 
usually in connection with the decay ofthe fine arts. It 
is interesting to have it repeated about a craft so 
prosaic and yet so important as that of plumbing. 
The Mayor of Bethnal Green was not inclined to agree 
about the apprenticeship system, which he seemed to 
think was mainly profitable to the masters. The curse 
of the present day, he said, was the desire to get every- 
thing done in the shortest possible time and at the 
lowest possible cust. This desire has always existed 
probably and the best and only remedy for it would be 
in the thorough training of the workman and in the 
conscience produced by that training. Mr. Jowett, 
M.P., was no doubt right when, speaking for the north 
country weavers, he said that masters needed super- 
vision if they were to train apprentices as they ought 
to be trained, and that such training should be sup- 
plemented by technical schools. Dr. Macnamara 
moved a resolution urging the necessity for more 
systematic and careful training of craftsmen, and this 
was carried unanimously. 


In their production of Measure for Measure on 
Wednesday the O.U.D.S. justified the temerity of 
their selection. Oxford—or at any rate North Oxford, 
where Mrs. Grundy is spending her vigorous old age 
—had threatened to stay away and be shocked. Let 
us hope it will change its mind and come, if not to be 
purged by sorrow and fear, at any rate to be convinced of 
the fact that the Shakespearean code of morality, in the 
matter of the relations of the sexes, though free from 
prudery and pruriency, is strictly, we might almost say 
naively, Puritan. Mr. G. R. Foss, who is responsible 
for the production, has arranged a workmanlike 
edition of the play which, in spite of the somewhat tire- 
some mystification in which the Duke (vigorously 
played by Mr. Gorell Barnes) involves the character, 
always interests the audience and _ occasionally 
carries them away, especially in the great scenes 
between Angelo (Mr. G. S.C. Rentoul, whose Irving- 
isms did not spoil an admirable performance) and 
Isabella (Miss Maud Hoffman, who was more forcible 
than winning). As usual in O.U.D.S. performances, 
the minor characters were well played, especially the 
Elbow of Mr. L. Gartside and the Barnardine of Mr. 
J. L. Philipps, both really Shakespearean bits of 
clowning. There are further performances on 
Monday and Tuesday, with a matinée on the former 
day. 
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GOVERNMENT AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


HE Government have entered upon their work 
with the high hopes of all Social Reformers. 
The first really democratic Parliament which this 
country has seen has for its leader a statesman who 
has placed ‘‘ the Condition of the People” problem in 
the forefront of his programme. Numbers who are 
accustomed to hold aloof from the ways and struggles 
of party politics have found a new interest in the study 
of the social possibilities of the future. A definte 
Labour Party, an indefinite Labour fringe, a group ot 
Radical Social Reformers, are all active in pushing 
forward examination of England’s social diseases. The 
abandonment of social energy by the Tory Party under 
Mr. Balfour’s guidance is freely proclaimed as the 
cause of the Tory débdcle in the towns. Everywhere 
an enthusiasm for progress is sweeping above the 
horizon problems and interests which will not 
readily disappear Consideration, so long delayed, 
of England’s decaying villages and crowded towns, 
the unemployed, the underfed children, the bleak 
old age of the poor, is to form the subject of party 
warfare and struggle for many years to come. 

The first fortnight of Parliament has at once re- 
vealed the strength and the weakness of the present 
position. The strength is in the real and sincere sym- 
pathy which the majority of the Cabinet possesses for 
the claims of labour to a freer, more desirable exis- 
tence ; and the wishto make a fresh start and prece- 
dent in the exhibition of an English Government 
regarding the problems of poverty as a subject not of 


THE 


academic regret but of practical anxiety. The heads 
of the great administrative departments are all 


exhibiting, in their attitude towards trades unions, 
the demand for a living wage or the extension of 
efficient law and inspection for the protection 
of labour, a spirit which has long been absent from 
the central machinery. Mr. Buxton found the Post 
Office seething with discontent. The grievances of the 


employees had been dismissed as imagery. The 
demand for an independent inquiry had been con- 
temptuously rejected. By his wise courtesy, his 


official recognition of the unions, and his establish- 
ment of the parliamentary inquiry so earnestly desired, 
the new Postmaster-General has gone far to allay 
this rather dangerous disaffection. Mr. Gladstone 
has revealed his willingness to make adequate and 
efficient that system of factory inspection which 
alone can guarantee decent conditions of labour to 
the working men and especially to the working women. 
Here also a purely administrative change—the clothing 
with flesh and blood of a frame as yet little more 
than a skeleton—may ensure an enormous ex- 
tension of human welfare and happiness. Mr. Burns 
is flinging into the work of local government some- 
thing of that exuberant energy hitherto verging abroad 
in various fields. He is calling together employers to 
consult concerning the organisation of labour. He has 
already persuaded the Secretary of War to mobilise 
twenty battalions of the Militia in winter instead of 
summer in an effort to provide some balancing com- 
pensation for seasonal unemployment. In the inter- 
vals of business, as he told the House of Commons 


last Monday, he attempts, by personal investigations 
amongst the outcasts of the Thames Embankment, 
possibilities 


to ascertain the of remedy amongst 


the broken and forlornest classes of the city 
aggregation. It is difficult to imagine his pre- 
decessor, with all its amiable virtues, performing 
this particular task. And the contrast between the 
two men is some measure of the change which has 
suddenly fallen upon human affairs. Mr. Lloyd-George 
has this week also made a most welcome announce- 
ment of a Commission on afforestation and 
reclamation appointed not with a desire for postpone- 
ment but with a view to immediate action. This 
‘‘Commission,” which, it is greatly to be hoped, will 
take the form of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, will no doubt help, in conjunction with the 
Departmental Committee already sitting on small 
holdings, to determine the outline of that great Land 
Bill which is foreshadowed as the main business of the 
next Session. 

Here, then, is the strength—a number of young, 
vigorous Ministers, many of them with a first-hand 
knowledge of social difficulty and an ambition to earn 
honourable record for beneficent administration and 
deliberate measures of improvement. Outside is the 
ferment of the new spirit which is active and eager 
for reform. The weakness, however, must not be 
ignored. The whole problem of the future will centre 
round the question of finance, and the fissure is deep 
between those who desire to spend and those who 
desire to save. The present Government are doing 
everything possible this year that can be accomplished 
without materially burdening the national finance. 
The Trades Disputes Bill, the extension of workmen’s 
compensation, the abolition of plural voting and 
of the qualifications for Justices of the Peace, 
all belong to that class of legislation which 
affects other interest than that of the taxpayer. 
Education, indeed, will have its demands ; and if, as is 
greatly to be desired, the Education Bill is to be some- 
thing bigger than the mere adjustment of the claims 
of rival religions, the demands of the underfed children, 
the necessitous districts, and the advocates of secondary 
education, will severely tax the liberality of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. But these and other 
such reforms are in their nature limited. Social justice 
is largely a matter of economic readjustment. All 
men are agreed about the desirability of old-age 
pensions. The only stumbling-point—a sufficiently 
serious one—is the twenty millions annually required 
for its practical working. All men are agreed that the 
State, through loans and purchase, should undertake 
the organisation of agriculture. Few are prepared 
immediately to find the money for its working. Most 
men, again, would advocate labour colonies for the 
reclamation of the pauper and farm colonies and fore- 
shore schemes for the unemployed. Here, once more, 
a demand for expenditure. Afforestation again, though 
ultimately remunerative, will mean, if on anything like 
an adequate scale, the sinking of a considerable capital. 
Mr. Lloyd-George calculated at an increase of fifty 
millions per annum the demands already made 
for social experiment and legislation, and seemed 
appalled at the amount named. Meantime the Navy 
Estimates are prophesied at some thirty-four to thirty- 
five millions for the next five years. There is a rumour 
that the army expenditure is to continue unreduced ; 
the colliery owners and miners have been practically 
promised a removal of the tax upon their exported 
coal; the food tax abolitionists are chafing and fretting 
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against the taxes on tea and sugar ; while the income- 
tax payer is wondering why a Liberal Government is 
going to keep upon a war basis a tax whose swollen 
dimensions the Liberal Opposition has denounced with 
such ceaseless rigour. 

Undoubtedly here is a situation which requires 
firm and courageous handling. For a year each party 
will be on its good behaviour, the Government will be 
given a fair chance. But after this period the 
demand will become more insistent for some larger 
scheme of sociai amelioration, less inadequate 
to the great popular mandate in favour of 
Reform. Liberalism has never been more on its trial 
than in the days of its unparalleled triumph. All the time 
the Protectionists will be offering from to-day onward 
anew, specious, and apparently unlimited source of 
revenue for all social experiments— in the booty to be 
obtained by the taxation of imported goods. If no 
alternative is provided, Labour will find itself more and 
more in the position of the faithful of old, confined 
in a _ foodless cell, with the spectacle before 
them day and night of food and drink readily 
obtainable at the price of recantation. Theo- 
logical orthodoxy was accustomed to break down 
under such a strain; economic orthodoxy will 
effect no more strenuous resistance. The Govern- 
ment of Reaction could find a permanent increase 
of forty millions yearly expenditure in the preparations 
of war abroad. The Government of Progress is 
challenged to-day to find a similar sum for the fashion- 
ing of a civilisation at home. It may effect this by 
retrenchment on the present squandering, or by the 
creation of new sources of taxation, or by a combina- 
tion of both. No less than this is demanded by a nation 
at length awakened to the ruin of the poverty within 
its borders and determined that the irony of its con- 
tinuance shall no longer challenge the wealthiest 
nation which the world has ever known. 





THE DEBATES ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


ORD MILNER was in a sense the man of the 
hour last Monday. There was a general curiosity 

to hear him. He might have made a profoundly inte- 
resting speech. He might have explained to the 
House of Lords certain things that needed to be 
explained. In August, 1899, he told the people of 
England that all that was wanted to make South Africa 
loyal was a vigorous manifestation of British power. 
He had his way, and at the end of that manifesta- 
tion with its expenditure of lives, states, institu- 
tions, prosperity, and wealth he found he had 
been wrong, and that the only way to make 
South Africa loyal was to deprive Cape Colony 
of its Constitution. After going to Pretoria he 
discovered that there were further sacrifices of our 
traditions which were imperatively wanted to produce 
the result which he had promised the war would secure. 
The first was that we must sacrifice our old objection 
to taxing the natives off their farms into the mines, a 
measure which is one species of that ‘‘ forced labour” 
which he himself declared on Monday to be 
tainted with slavery. The second was that we 
must reconcile ourselves to Chinese labour under 
servile conditions. Lord Milner, the author of all 
these propheciés, might have explained how it was that 
at each stage in the development of his policy he found 


some further disagreeable necessity ahead of him, and 
how it came that he had been so misled or had so 
misled his country in the expectations he had formed 
and raised. An unconscious artistic instinct made him 
reveal rather than explain the causes. For he adopted 
a not unfamiliar method of defending his false pro- 
mises. We all know the man who pays his debts to 
the tailor by ordering another suit. Lord Milner’s way 
of apologising for his misuse of drafts on the 
confidence of the nation was to try to borrow from 
its credulity again. He now tells us that if we keep 
the pledges of the peace we shall sacrifice the fruits of 
the war. Life, money, traditions of tolerance, our 
habits of colonial government, scruples about slavery, 
hopes of creating a white man’s country, they have all 
been swallowed up in the glib promises of this prodigal 
spendthrift. He now asks us to spend all that is left to 
us, the hope of governing these colonies in the spirit at 
once ofour pledges and our history. Before he sat down 
he must have convinced almost all his audience, except 
perhaps Lord Roberts—who thought the war was over 
in rgoo and does not seem able to grasp the truth that in 
1906 we are at peace—that all his mistakes sprang 
from one capital characteristic. Lord Milner means by 
loyalty, freedom, self-government, efficiency, and con- 
tentment not what those terms mean to English poli- 
ticians but what they mean to German officials. In 
the old days he dismissed those who thought the war 
would leave some difficulties in South Africa as 
‘*blubberers.” In the same way people who differ from 
him always ‘‘ whoop,” or ‘‘scream,” are ‘insidious 
enemies of this country,” are ‘‘anti-British” ; he regards 
criticism as Biilow looks on it, as a breach of loyalty. 
Is it any wonder when an essentially German mind 
drives English policy that the result is not exactly what 
the English public looked for ? 

One painful fact has indeed to be mentioned which 
reveals something more than a fundamental difference 
of view between Lord Milner and the nation, whose 
opinion on a famous occasion he did not think worth 
twopence. Lord Portsmouth, who made an excellent 
speech on Tuesday, drew from Lord Milner a candid 
admission that he had deliberately sanctioned the 
flogging of coolies. Now, three things must be noted 
about the action to which Lord Milner confesses. Lord 
Milner himself had promised the Chinese Minister 
(as Lord Portsmouth showed from a despatch 
dated March 5, 1904) that such flogging would not 
occur. He kept the fact that it had occurred 
a secret from Mr. Lyttelton, who, in _ conse- 
quence, made statements that were false in the 
House of Commons. From this act of Lord Milner’s 
there developed systematic flogging in the Witwaters- 
rand mines (see Lord Selborne’s despatch in the last 
Blue Book, December 9, 1905), administered in the 
manner described by Mr. Boland. We will say nothing 
further about the terrible consequences of Lord 
Milner’s fatal consent, consequences which he must 
contemplate to-day with a poignant remorse. We will 
only say that an official, however anxious and care- 
worn he may have been, who, after pledging the word 
of his country to a foreign nation, deliberately breaks 
that pledge, has a notion of honcur which is happily 
rare among our public servants. 

The true contrast between the bureaucrat and the 
Liberal came out in the House of Lords in two maiden 
speeches. Lord Milner has never wanted to have a 
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He has always wished 
His notion was to 


self-governing South Africa. 
to create an ascendancy system 
treat South Africa as the seventeenth and eighteenth- 
The National 
Scouts were an integral part of his scheme. They 
what the mercenary per- 


century Englishmen treated Ireland, 


were to be to the Boers 
verts from Catholicism were to the Irish Catholics. 
Similarly he spent a considerable sum of public 
money in a futile attempt to reproduce in South 
settlement. The whole spirit 
unintelligible to him 


reductio ad 


Africa a Cromwellian 
of self-government is so 
that he thought he had reached the 
absurdum of Liberalism when he asked his hearers to 
imagine President Steyn, who went to war with us in 
1899, being a Colonial Prime Minister in 1907. Thatis 
no paradox to the nation that has bred a free country 
in Canada; it is rather a mark of success. To Lord 
Milner it is a catastrophic failure. We can imagine 
what he would have thought of the statesmen who gave 
compensation to the rebels in Canada. If his country- 
men had realised in 1899 what he meant by British insti- 
tutions they would have looked a little more closely at his 
policy. As it was they followed him blindly into the 
blunders and injustices of the war and annexation. 
To-day they are anxious to turn from the temper and 
methods of the bureaucrat, which have ended in 
disastrous failure, to thetemper and methods of the 
Liberal, which have rescued us, as Lord Elgin 
said, speaking with a just pride of his 
from the mistakes of the bureaucrat in other countries. 
That temper has seldom found a finer expression than 
it found on Tuesday in the Lord Chancellor’s admirable 
speech. Lord Loreburn has found 
wanting when a_ great cause distress. 
His speech on Tuesday had all the nobility of feel- 
ing that arises from a passion for freedom and 
justice which is neither simulated in days when 
freedom is loved nor dissembled in days when 
it is hated. The spirit of that eloquent speech 
is the spirit in which most Englishmen want to see 
South Africa settled. ‘They are tired of Lord Milner’s 
shifts and expedients for keeping South Africa subject 
to the interests on which his own administration 
They do not think the fact that the Orange 
Free State fought bravely for its freedom is any reason 
why we should break our word or why we should 
expect bureaucratic government to make the Boers 
enthusiastic for those of our institutions that they have 
never been allowed to try. They want, as Lord 
Loreburn put it, to make absolute justice the basis 
of the new South African States. 


ancestors, 


never been 
was in 


relied. 





MR. MORLEY AT THE INDIA OFFICE. 


M R. MORLEY has won the good opinion of all 
1 parties by his handling of a particularly 
situation. The situation embraced 
two difficulties; one constitutional, the other per- 
sonal. The constitutional difficulty was regarded 
with extreme anxiety by the great majority of those 
competent to judge Indian policy. The personal 
difficulty was patent to everybody who knew that 
nothing could be imagined which was more certain to 
prejudice our authority and reputation in India than 
the spectacle of public quarrels between our most 
distinguished servants. If Mr. Morley’s solution 
has been generally welcomed it is because he has 


embarrassing 





turned the attack on a great constitutional principle 
with a skill that has put an end to the personal 
difficulty. For one belief was common to all, and 
that was that it was urgently imperative to compose 
the controversy that had unsettled and embittered the 
whole atmosphere of public life in India. It wasacon- 
spicuous weakness of the late Government that it could not 
keep its servants in order, that it could not maintain 
we will not say the decorum but even the plausibilities 
of government, and that its want of tact and want of 
strength were fatal to public discipline. If it had con- 
tained a single Secretary of State who could have 
written the despatch published this week in which Mr. 
Morley discussed and decided his policy, its worst 
errors would have lost half their influence for evil. As 
it was, the lack of literary art or of ready perception 
gave to the conduct of ordinary negotiations and trans- 
actions a quite unintentional look of studied rudeness. 
Unfortunately, the qualities that make men able to 


treat issues and officials with a disarming 
urbanity are neither wholly moral nor _ wholly 
intellectual. Mr. Brodrick was not designed by 


nature to soothe the feelings of men of the 
calibre of Lord Curzon or Lord Kitchener, nor was his 
style adapted to soften the edge of a refusal. Mr. 
Morley adds to his rare literary gift a manner, a sym- 
pathy, a respect that are not less distinguished than 
his style. Thus he gives a definite refusal to particular 
proposals in such a way as to wound nobody’s feelings 
and to impress those whose proposals he rejects with 
the sense that they have had fair and courteous treat- 
ment. Lord Minto and Lord Kitchener, it is safe to 
say, will accept Mr. Morley's decision with a loyal and 
cordial goodwill, and there will be no repetition of the 
scandals with which India has resounded during the 
last twelve months. 

It is the sense of relief with which everybody greets 
the end of these public dissensions that is paramount 
in the satisfaction of the Conservative newspapers. Mr. 
Morley, itistrue, has madesome sacrifices to secure peace 
and concord in the government of India. He has not 
abolished the new system which was contrived by the 
late Government in the hope of satisfying the conflict- 
ing aims of a high-spirted Viceroy and a high-spirited 
Commander-in-Chief. _He could only have abolished 
that system if he had been ready to reopen a controversy 
which was closed for the time, in its main outlines, 
by Lord Curzon’s mistake last July, and to plunge 
the affairs and government of India into fresh confu- 
sion. LordCurzon accepted the new scheme of military 
administration and only resigned because Mr. Brodrick’s 
refusal to accept his nomination for the office of 
Military Member of Supply convinced him that the 
compromise was about to be applied in the spirit of 
Lord Kitchener’s demands and not in that of his own 
qualification and protests. The important fact was 
not Lord Curzon’s resignation in August but his reten- 
tion of office after June. It is this that Lord Curzon 
overlooks in his letter in Thursday’s 7imes. He blames 
Mr. Morley where he ought to blame himself. The new 
scheme came into force during his tenure of office, 
and to have taken it to bits again now would only 
have complicated the situation further. Mr. Morley 
has not abolished that plan, but he has so adapted 
the details of its execution as to give all the safe- 
guards that the circumstances could provide to the 
supremacy of the civil power. 
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The new distribution of military administration 
involved the creation of a new Department. Hitherto 
there have been seven Departments (Law, Finance, 
Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, Public 
Works, Military), each Department being represented 
by a Member of Council (the Viceroy his own 
Foreign Minister) and each Department being equipped 
with a Permanent Secretary. This secretary is a 
secretary to the India Government. All the affairs of 
the Department pass through his hands, and he 
generally attends those meetings of the Council at 
which affairs concerning his own Department are dis- 
cussed. There are now eight Departments, the Military 
Department of the old system being divided into two 
distinct Departments. One is the Department of 
Military Supply and is represented by the Military 
Member of Council. The other is the new Army 
Department, which is under the control of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Now, Lord Kitchener and 
Lord Minto proposed that the Secretary of 
the new Army Department should not be given the 
powers that belong to other secretaries of Depart- 
ments, but that members of the Headquarters Staff 
should be able to communicate papers and cases 
to the Commander-in-Chief, who is head of that 
Department, without the agency of the Secretary. 
Mr. Morley summed up the effect of this proposal : 

“The rules as drafted and forwarded to me by your 

Exceileucy would appear to effect a practical amalgamation 

between the new Army Department and the Headquarters 

Staff. The Commander-in-Chief becomes necessarily the 

head of both, and rule 3 (a) provides that ‘papers and 

cases’ may be submitted to him direct by various members 
of the Headquarters Staff. It might thus happen, I con- 
ceive, that a very important matter might be submitted to 
the Commander-in-Chief (as member in charge of the Army 

Department) by the Chief of the Staff and might be placed 

below the Governor-General in Council, although the 

Secretary of the Army Department would practically have 

had no opportunity of saying anything on the merits of the 

case. 
If this proposal had been adopted, the Viceroy, who 
is now deprived of the expert criticism of the forme 
Military Member, would have lacked in the case of the 
Army Department the means of keeping himself in 
touch with administrative proposals. Mr. Morley 
rejected it and he has thus safeguarded the 
Viceroy’s power in all those regions where 
administration and policy act and react on each 
other. The Military Secretary personifies the 
Viceroy’s control of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
present arrangements may not last indefinitely, but 
Mr. Morley has so fitted them into the habits and 
practices of Indian government as to make them as 
little menacing as possible to civil authority. Lord 
Kitchener is not permanently established in India. 
When he leaves, some revision of the arrangements 
may be necessary. But these arrangements provide 
any Viceroy who wishes to control his Commander-in- 
Chief with the means of preserving his authority from 
the grasp of the most masterful of colleagues. 

Another Indian question was raised in the debate 
on Monday—the partition of Bengal. The arguments 
for this policy were very strong on paper, but they dis- 
appeared before the outburst of feeling the policy 
excited. We agree with Mr. Morley that this discon- 
tent was genuine and real, and we consider that its 
scale and character are a decisive condemnation of 
Lord Curzon’s policy. Toundo this administrative act 
is perhaps at present impossible. But with the House of 


Commons strengthened by the addition ot an unprece- 
dented number of broad-minded Indian officials and the 
India Office governed by a statesman of Mr. Morley’s 
wide sympathies and regard for human rights and 


human nature, we do not despair of the mitigation of 


some of its effects. 





THE CONGO EXPOSURES. 


N the last two weeks a prolonged debate over the 
Congo question has taken place in the Belgian 
Chamber, on an interpellation by M. Vandervelde, the 
Socialist leader, who in previous years has interpellated 
his Government regarding the Congo no fewer than five 
times. Misgovernment in the Congo Free State is not 
a thing of yesterday, but the body of testimony to it is 
now much stronger than it formerly was, and the 
problem of its mending or ending cannot much longer 
be kept from most seriously preoccupying European 
diplomacy. 

We may concede that the pioneer critics of the 
Congo in this country did not always advance their 
cause by the vehemence with which they asserted the 
existence of barely credible evils. Even Consul Case- 
ment’s very important report might have been more 
widely convincing had it been less strong. Defenders 
of the Congo were apt to divert attention by pointing 
out the Government’s overlooked virtues—the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, the gigantic efforts of material 
progress, the railways, roads, posts, telegraphs, laws 
and law courts. Pleasure trips to the Congo, bringing 
the visitors into touch only with central and favoured 
spots, confirmed the notion that the State had been 
blamed overmuch. Yet all the time the terrible accusa- 
tions, levelled by a handful of well-informed persons in 
England, France, and Belgium, were true. And when 
last year, under English pressure, an official Com- 
mission of Inquiry was despatched to the Congo, it 
was forced by the facts substantially to admit it. The 
official reserve shown in its statements and reasonings 
could not alter their gist, and it greatly heightens their 
significance. We have only the Commissioners’ Report ; 
the evidence which they had before them the Congo 
Free State has not dared to make public. But such as 
it is, the official material now available puts the critics 
in a new position. This position has been subsequently 
improved by several remarkable books, notably by those 
of M. Mille of Paris and Professor Cattier of Brussels. 
Moreover, the Roman Catholic missionaries have at 
last turned strongly against the Government. 

The State, z.e., King Leopold, has followed up its 
Commission of Inquiry with a Reform Commission 
appointed to realise the somewhat meagre practical 
proposals suggested by its predecessor. To this body 
M. de Favereau, the Belgian Foreign Minister, pinned 
his faith, and the bulk of the Ministerialists in the 
Belgian Chamber supported him. But there is force in 
M. Vandervelde’s observation, that autocracies, like 
the Congo Free State, are never self-reformed ; 
their reform comes from _ outside pressure. 
Even if the Commission of Inquiry had __ for- 
mulated a clearer programme, the Reform Com- 
mission might have lacked the momentum to follow it 
out. As it is, one expects still less; for the fact is 
that the Congo authorities have immense financial 
interests at stake in the preservation of Congo 
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misgovernment. The severities practised there have not 
been for severity’s sake ; the inefficiency and laxity rife 
there have not been involuntary. The administration 
has been severe in order to squeeze high profits ; 
it has been inefficient and lax in order to cut 
down working expenses. It is therefore no mere 
change of methods as such, but a change in the whole 
will and purpose of the State that is indispensable. 
The State has been run for the profits of shareholders, 
with no due regard for the welfare of the natives. It 
ought, of course, to be run for the welfare of the 
natives with no undue regard for the profit of the 
shareholders. That was the understanding of the 
Powers when they gave it its international mandate at 
Paris a quarter of a century ago. 

The profits made have been high. The ‘‘ Société 
Auversoise du Commerce du Congo,” one of the prin- 
cipal companies working and policing a concession 
of rubber territory, has paid a dividend averaging 
420 francs on 500-franc shares. The Abir, another, 
has paid even better. The State (z.¢., King Leopold) 
has had extensive holdings in both companies. The 
profits of the ‘‘ Domaine de la Couronne,” that is, of 
the gigantic concessions which the State exploits itself, 
are impossible to ascertain, because the money goes 
mainly into the King’s pocket, and no account 
is given of it. But from various indications 
Professor Cattier calculates that since 1896 the 
Domaine has yielded nearly three millions  ster- 
ling of profit. One has to remember that this 
wealth is being got out of a country whose inhabitants 
and resources are so poor, backward, undeveloped, 
unorganised, uncivilised, that an honest Government 
might well despair of making any profit at all. The 
profit has been normally made by forced labour, extor- 
tionate exactions, and the free use of hippopotamus- 
hide, and in the darkest instances by wholesale pillage 
and massacre, by tortures and mutilations. These 
methods are not developing the country; they are 
robbing it of what capital wealth it has. The profits 
have not been spent in or on the Congo; the King and 
the other shareholders spend them in Europe. The 
native population, in spite of the abolition of the slave 
trade and of tribal wars, is rapidly decreasing, and 
the country becomes from year to year a less and less 
valuable heritage. 

This is a serious consideration both for the Powers 
and for Belgium. Belgium is King Leopold’s imme- 
diate heir; for under the will which the King has 
executed as sovereign of the Free State his sovereign 
position devolves on Belgium at his death, if Belgium 
will accept it. Moreover, Belgium has lent the Free 
State thirty-one and a half million francs without 
interest, which is equivalent to an annual subsidy. 
But if the present Congo Government impoverishes the 
country much longer its proper administration might 
prove, and may now prove, too costly a burden for 
Belgium to undertake. Nor would international con- 
trol be, in that case, an easy remedy. The crux 
is financial. If the restoration ot decent conditions in 
the Congo Basin entails a heavy loss, who is to bear 
the loss? No concert of disinterested Powers would ; 
Belgium, or some other State would have to be givena 
mandate, and it would be difficult to guarantee a dis- 
interestedness which might inevitably be very expen- 
sive. This is one of the reasons which make delay 


specially to be deprecated now. It is not only th 
e 


sufferings of the present, which for humanity’s sake 
should be stopped, but the bankruptcy of the future 
which should be forestalled. M. Vandervelde asked for 
a Belgian parliamentary inquiry to examine this aspect 
of the problem, so far as it concerns Belgium’s future 
policy. The Chamber refused it, relying on the Reform 
Commission ; and the duty of taking more effective 
action is therefore left to the Powers. 





MARK RUTHERFORD AND DEMOCRACY. 


R. HALE WHITE, who is better known as Mark 
L Rutherford, wrote an interesting letter lately to 
The Speaker, in which he advised us not to expect 
very muct: of the great Liberal majority and particularly 
of the Labour Party in Parliament. Mr. White takes no 
side himself in that letter. His view is that the human 


race does not advance by means of politics. “A Labour 
Party may rectify some of the wrongs which the 
poor endure, but the selfishness and unwisdom 
common to human nature will break out some- 


where, and in the end we shall not be more justly 
governed than we are at present—organisations and parties 
will not save society.” “There is but one salvation,’ he 
concludes, “and that is the slow process of saving in 
dividual human beings.” The letter is not an indictment of 
any particular form of government; but it does imply 
that no form of government is better than another. Now, 
this opinion is usually eld by those who believe that man 
is capable of infinite change but no improvement; and 
indeed it can only be logically held by them; for if men 
can be improved, their forms of government, like them- 
selves, must be subject to improvement. 

Mr. Hale White shows in this letter that he thinks 
men are capable of improvement. They can be improved, 
he says, “by the slow process of saving individual human 
beings.” But he will scarcely deny that men’s capacity 
for improvement must depend somewhat upon their cir- 
cumstances. A man may be good by nature who spends 
his whole life struggling for a miserable wage in some foul 
employment, but ke has little opportunity to develop his 
goodness or to train his children. It is only by getting 
some political power into their hands that workmen have 
obtained that right of combination which has certainly 
improved their circumstances in the last seventy years. 
Mr. Hale White would surely not agree with Wilberforce, 
who would have nothing to say to radical reformers at a 
time when reform was bitterly needed, because, he said, 
their hearts were too much set on things of this world. 
He was a good man, and he wished to save society by the 
slow process of saving individual kuman beings. It was not 
he, however, who saved his country from a bloody revolu- 
tion. 

The fact is that the belief in democracy as not only 
the best form of government but as the only form under 
which mankind can permanently advance is based upon a 
theory of man’s nature which does not appear to be Mr. 
Hale White’s theory any more than it was Wilberforce’s. 
Wilberforce held, no doubt, that mem were deliberately 
wicked, and that circumstances could not change their 
hearts. Mr. Hale White says that “the selfishness 
and unwisdom common to human nature will break out 
somewhere,” whatever kind of government men may 
adopt. Now democracy is based upon the idea that 
selfishness and unwisdom are not common to men’s 
nature, but are the result of a tyranny of circumstance 
from which man by collective effort can gradually free 
himself. That tyranny is, no doubt, infinitely various 
and subtle. It may seem to be overcome at one point ; 
but it establishes itself again by new and unexpected 
means. It is still powerful all over the world, and man’s 
struggle with it is still doubtful. He may suffer another 
long defeat to last for centuries. But he has gained vic- 
tories enough, since he was a cave dweller, or the subject 
of an Assyrian despot, or a medizval serf, to hearten him 
in the struggle. | Every increase in scientific knowledge 
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goes to change our conception of wickedness, to show the 
intimate connection between the mind and the body, and 
to prove that man’s nature, like his body, may be im- 
proved with his circumstances. If man were desperately 
and inevitably wicked, if he were even necessarily selfish 
and unwise, then, perhaps, democracy would be a mere 
futile phase of his eternal restlessness. But all the facts 
are against the old theory, though it dies hard and lies in 
wait for even the wisest and best of men in their moments 
of weariness and despondency. Man is still, the most ex- 
treme optimist must confess, a very imperfect creature ; 
and his imperfections express themselves in government, 
the hardest task he has to perform, more than in any 
of his activities. But democracy must be compared with 
other past or existing forms of government if we are to 
discover whether it is an improvement upon them. 

Let the hands of men be free to fight against the 
tyranny of circumstance, and they will overcome it. That 
is the faith of democracy. At certain stages of history, no 
doubt, the tyranny of circumstance was too strong for 


democracy to be __ possible. War is always’ the 
enemy of democracy, and _ the _ first democracies, 
in one way or another, fell a prey to war. It 


is not to be pretended that democracy is a_ cer- 
tain cure for all ills or that the tyranny of circumstance 
may not be too strong for it. But democracy is the one 
form of government that will not submit to the tyranny 
of circumstance. It is the expression of a hope that the 
tyranny of circumstance may be overcome by the collective 
effort of man, and it is based upon a faith in man as a 
being in whom good preponderates and who only be- 
comes evil when he is worsted by circumstance. The true 
democrat, it should be remarked, is the last man in the 
world to set class against class. The rich, he sees, owe 
their faults to the tyranny of circumstance as well as the 
poor; and the profligate millionaire is as much the result 
of social evils that can be cured as the prostitute or the 
criminal. The democratic faith is in humanity, and not 
in any particular class; and to revile a class would be no 
less a breach of that faith than to revile humanity at large. 
Mr. Hale White, alas, has no faith in humanity ; at least, 
his faith is so small that he cannot trust humanity to work 
out its own salvation in the mass. Nothing can be done 
except “by the slow process of saving individual human 
beings.” His argument must be that we have not yet 
reached that stage of virtue or wisdom at which politics 
can be of any use to us. When all the individual human 
beings are saved, then, surely, they will be fit to set about 
governing themselves; but, in the meantime, those who 
have any leisure from the struggle for life and any desire 
to make things better will make the best use of their time 
in giving it not to politics but to individuals. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot get rid of politics. The King’s Govern- 
ment must be carried on. It is a task and a problem 
still imposed upon us by the tyranny of things. If the 
best men decline that task the worst will be only too 
ready to undertake it. What use would it be to set about 
saving individual human beings under a crushing tyranny ? 
When a nation despairs of its politics it despairs 
of itself, and a nation that despairs of itself, like 
an individual, falls an easy prey to all the vices. There 
is some element of despair in every kind of government 
except democracy. Despotisms and oligarchies, however 
brilliant they may be for a time, are all based upon a dis- 
trust of human nature. And that distrust, if only it is 
widely enough diffused in a nation, will inevitably pro- 
duce them. But democracy is based upon trust in human 
nature, and we know by universal experience that men do 
best when they are most trusted. 





LADY GREY AS NATURE LOVER. 
HE chance word of greeting and encouragement 
awriter occasionally receives from one at a 
distance, a total stranger, is not unfrequently the 
beginning of a most valued and enduring friendship. 
It has been so in my case, and it was a word of that 
kind which made me acquainted with Lady Grey. I 


remember my first meeting with her distinctly as if it 
had been yesterday, though it is now over a dozen 
years ago. It was a rare pleasure, a surprise, to find 
one in her world who did not use the customary 
phrases, who was of so original a mind, so trans- 
parently honest, as to make it a mental refreshment 
to converse with her. But my chief pleasure was in 
the discovery that she herself was a native, so to 
Speak, of my own world — one which may seem to 
most people astrangely silent and solitary world where 
Iam at home with my non-human _fellow-creatures. 
It is this aspect of her character alone I wish to speak 
of, one which was probably least regarded, if not 
wholly missed, by a majority of those who knew her, 
but not intimately. 

We are all in some degree nature lovers. In Lady 
Grey the feeling had that in it which appeared to make 
it essentially different from the common regard and 
pleasure which others have. it was ncta feeling, or a 
state of mind, to be put on and off with a change 
from town to country, a spirit for the place and occa- 
sion as in most persons, but was always alive in her, a 
flame and secret source of contentment and happiness, 
all the sweeter because it was shared by another who 
was One in soul with her. 

I have not known above a dozen persons who have 
had this feeling in an equal degree, and in this small 
band no student of nature is included. ‘‘ The facts of 
science,” it has been well said, ‘‘may dust the mind 
with their dryness unless they are in a sense effaced 
each morning.”’ And because of this extreme rarity 
the few that I have had the happiness of knowing have 
had for me a lustre above other men and women, 
however great these may have been in the world’s 
estimation. 

She was conscious of this which made her differ 
from others, but reticent about it. The common 
expressions of delight in nature and terms of endear- 
ment lavished so freely on the lower animals she did 
not use, and they did not suit her. They are stereo- 
typed, and are even soiled by the lips that habitually 
employ them ; of the women, for instance, who deco- 
rate themselves with the remains of slaughtered birds. 
But the feeling was there and could be divined; and 
how keen her sympathy was for every creature about 
her can be seen in the following little incident. 

It was when she was suffering, when for a very 
long period she was constrained to lead the quietest 
of lives, most of her time being passed in the country. 
She was resting in a canvas chair on the lawn at the 
Hampshire cottage one evening, and we were indoors 
deep in talk, when we were all at once startled at 
hearing her exclaim: ‘‘ You have taken it—you have 
itnow! Itis my bird! Drop it!” Jumping up we 
ran out and saw her standing on the lawn, her face 
white, her eyes shining with anger; and on the path 
on the other side of the little dividing sweetbriar 
hedge stood a big bearded fellow staring stupidly at 
her. ‘*Oh, yes, I’ve got it right enough,” he 
said presently. ‘‘It’s yours, you say? Well, 
then, there it is,” and pulling a young thrush 
out of his coat-pocket he tossed it down and 
went off in a dudgeon. The bird fluttered into safe 
hiding, but it was some minutes before she recovered 
from her agitation. It had caused her acute pain, yet 
Icould not help congratulating myself at having wit- 
nessed the incident; for in that moment something 
new had been added to a face always gracious and 
noble. It was the sudden kindling in it of her intense 
hatred of all wanton cruelty, and of that uncon- 
scious cruelty which will cause a dull, unimaginative 
man to turn aside to pick up a young bird, not yet 
able to escape by flying, for his children to play with 
or to see it perish miserably in a cage. 

Her love of all creatures, and of all visible nature, 
in all seasons and all weathers, had its reward, since it 
made her happier, or so it seemed to me, even 
during illness than most persons are when in perfect 
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health. To get back to the country after a prolonged 
stay in town was her greatest delight. In a letter to 
me from her Northumberland home, on her return 
thither at the end of an autumn session, she describes 
an exceedingly happy evening by the sea, and how 
after dark she spent an hour lying stretched out at full 
length on the marram grass on a sandhill, her 
face to the stars, listening to the beautiful 
wild cries of a flock of peewits from an adjacent 
meadow. Inthe Hampshire cottage, when it was not 
possible for her to come to London nor for her hus- 
band to go down every day, she was accustomed to 
dismiss her one attendant each evening and remain by 
herself, out of sight and sound of any human habi- 
tation, until the following morning. There are few 
persons who can endure solitude; she was able to 
love it, because of that feeling that was in her, as it 
was in Thoreau, which he described as a sense of an 
infinite and unaccountable friendliness in nature, like 
an atmosphere sustaining him. 

Notwithstanding her devotion to Wordsworth, 
who was her acknowledged spiritual guide and master, 
it always seemed to me that she was really nearer in 
spirit to Thoreau. The clear vision and courage to 
look steadily at the problems from which most of us 
veil our eyes, the impatience of all disguises and the 
desire for realities and for simplicity in life—her whole 
philosophy of life, in fact, was like his ; but the resem- 
blance was most striking in that beautiful sense of 
friendliness in nature. 

There are passages in Thoreau which, when I 
read or recall them, bring to my mind a memory of this 
or that nature lover I have known. A thought of the 
person, too, may suggest the passage ; and here is 
one, abbreviated, which comes to mind when | think of 
Lady Grey. It is, perhaps, one of those passages of 
Thoreau which appear almost meaningless to some 
readers, or, at all events, ‘‘ o’erlaid with black.” It 
tells how he took an afternoon walk on the farm and 
saw the setting sun lighting up the other side of a 
stately pine wood. Its beams straggled into the wood 
as into some stately hall, and he was impressed as if 
some ancient and altogether admirable and shining 
family had settled there unknown to him, to whom the 
sun was servant; who had not gone into society 
in the village and had not been called on. Indeed, 
the house was not obvious to vision ; the trees grew 
in it, and the farmer drove his cart through 
their hall and park and pleasure grounds beyond. But 
they were not put out, and did not know that he was 
their neighbour ; they had sons and daughters ; they 
were of no politics; they were very well. Nothing 
could equal the serenity of their lives. There was no 
sound of labour there. Yet he did detect, when the 
wind lulled and hearing was done away, the finest 
imaginable sweet musical hum, as of a hive in May, 
and he took it to be the sound of their thinking. 

If it were not for such families as these, he con- 
cludes, he would quit the neighbourhood. 

She, too, I think, in her quiet haunts in the 
country, and in all places, even in London, had some 
such altogether admirable and shining family for her 
nearest neighbours, and had caught something of their 
marvellous serenity in her life. W. H. H. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 
ng. 

HERE are nearly eight hundred exhibits in the 
second section of the International Society’s show, 
now open at the New Gallery. They include a particularly 
complete representation of Menzel’s etchings, drawings, 
and lithographs, drawings by Constantin Meunier, etchings 
and drawings by Armold Bécklin, and other examples of the 
famous dead. loaned from various sources. Besides these 
there is a fair selection of works by noteworthy living 
artists of foreign schools, particularly of the French school, 


which, from its experimental character, adds a welcome 
piquancy to an exhibition that is primarily one of black- 
and-white processes. One feels that one owes much of 
one’s entertainment to Legrand, Forain, and Edgar 
Chahine. However, generally speaking, the exhibition is 
as cosmopolitan as one could wish it to be, and it is un- 
necessary to pretend any regret that the British section is 
small enough to be considered insignificant. A pre- 
ponderance of foreign work of the kind that is shown 
here, besides being inevitable if the “International” is to 
perform its mission properly, offers valuable opportunties 
for comparing our artistic output with that of other coun- 
tries. And while these French and German productions 
are in many cases calculated to make us proud of our 
native artistry and refinement, they suggest at the same 
time that these admirable qualities might be used to 
broader, if not better, purpose. Our insularity has kept 
us to a certain extent outside that expansion in technical 
methods that characterises continental art of the day, and 
the result is that for every process in which the English 
artist can boast accomplishment, the foreigner can show 
three. It is no uncommon thing for a continental artisi 
have five or six processes at his finger ends, but an English- 
man thus equipped is regarded by his public as a phenome 
non whom it might be safer to avoid. The comparative 
narrowness in our methods of artistic expression has been 
slowly diminished during the past few years; but we are 
still far behind our neighbours in this respect, ard if the 
“Tnternational” does nothing else, it should at least re 
mind us of the deficiency, and possibly stimulate the move 
ment towards more comprehensive enterprise by bringing 
examples of the latter to our doors. 

On the whole, the organisation of the present exhibi- 
tion leaves little to be criticised. The collection is prac- 
tically a series of one-man shows, each of which is a little 
education in the individual’s art. It was an excellent idea 
to follow up the exhibition of Meunier’s sculpture by 
another of his drawings, especially as the latter are them- 
selves complete works of art—a remark that is hardly 
applicable to M. Rodin’s tinted studies, which are as 
frankly unintelligible as his etchings are exquisite, dainty, 
and convincing of his genius. Strong in interest, too, are 
the chalk drawings of Arnold Boécklin, the painter of “The 
Island of the Dead,” and perhaps the most purely imagina 
tive landscapist that ever lived. When one recalls the 
weird unnature of his landscapes, the fantastic creatures 
with which he peopled them, it is difficult to believe that 
he was ever under the influence of Calame, the direct and 
rather prosaic delineator of Alpine scenery. Vet Calame 
was among Bécklin’s teachers, though it was only for a 
few weeks, and doubtless the pupil owed something to the 
master. Perhaps the other helned him to recognise the 
importance of those canons of art without due observance 
of which the most imaginative painter in the world can 
produce nothing that is not futile. It is impossible to sav. 
Bocklin, however, lacked none of the grammar of painting. 
He did not use fanciful phrasing because he had never 
learnt to speak properly. If he was untrue to nature, he 
was never untrue to art. These drawings are specially 
instructive in showing him as a master of decorative line, 
and the more eerie or grotesque his conception the stronger 
is the sense of his power in this direction. Of his capacity 
for rendering sheer horror the studies for the picture, “ The 
Pest,” may be cited as examples, while the writhing head 
of the “Medusa” is almost unparalleled among vivid 
realisations of the Greek myth. The representation of the 
great Swiss artist would have been more complete had 
some landscape studies been included here ; one can spare 
them less than one could have spared some of ihe fifty 
three drawings, etchings, and lithographs by Adolph von 
Menzel. To be sure, Menzel was a great draughtsman, 
whose name is now mentioned with hated breath-—as was 
Meissonier’s before some captious critic whispered that his 
range was narrow, and the late Mr. Henley wrote brutally 
that he was a safe man for millionaires—but one can have 
too much even of a great draughtsman. For instance, 
the lithographs numbered 368-374 can neither be held to 
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honour the artist nor to please his admirers. To say that 
the drawing of these is wooden would almost be to under- 
state the case; their lack of eloquence is a strange com- 
ment on the all but universal panegyric sounded on his 
excellences. Yet that he was great in being infinitely 
peinstaking, thorough with a German thoroughness in all 
he undertook, few will be found to deny, and woodenness 
was no more characteristic of his drawing than was in- 
variable expressiveness. Menzel, in fact, had his periods 
of inspiration when he was very good, and his periods of 
dulness when he was very dull. In the above-mentioned 
lithographs he is the latter. In the illustrations Nos. 383- 
389 he comes nearer to his best than in any other of the 
present exhibits. Some of the remaining drawings have a 
quiet incisiveness that gives one a hint of the power behind 
the restraint. But the collection, on the whole, is not cal- 
culated to inspire one with a sense of Menzel’s mastery. 
Rather does it do him the bare justice of proving him in- 
capable of incorrect drawing. Whether such a testimonial 
is of any value to his reputation is another matter; the 
worst thing that can be said or shown of some artists is that 
their drawing is never bad. 

Among exhibits by the living there is some amazing 
water-colour work. Most astounding of all, perhaps, are the 
five contributions of Professor von Bartels, who shows 
drawings of vast size and colour brilliancy, owing their 
execution to the use of body colour alone. The vivid 
“ Paysanne Breton Mourante” is the most striking of these 
essays in impasto, though its truth to nature is less obvious 
than that of the really fine “La Houle,” with its foaming, 
mud-stained sea sweeping over a pier crowded with figures. 
A rather similar use of the medium is made by Mr. W. S. 
Horton in his four studies of “Steam and Smoke,” while 
the same intensity of tint, with a less unconventicnal 
method, characterises the clever, well-drawn Canadian 
scenes and episodes of Mr. G. H. Hallowell. Adjoining 
the latter are four sea impressions in water-colour by Mr. 
Charles Woodbury, which are certainly among the curiosi- 
ties in symbolic seascape that the exhibition contains. 
Storm van’s Gravesande’s etchings of surf at close quarters 
are others that tax the imagination somewhat excessively ; 
the method seems to war with the subject in “The North 
Sea at Night,” and with so much etching to be looked at 
one grudges the time spent in rescuing its meaning from the 
element of doubt. Louis Legrand, Max Klinger, Anders 
Zorn, and Otto Gampert are present in force ; together 
with Chahine, Villon, the late Camille Pissarro, Lieber- 
man, Robert Sterl, and the late Félicien Rops and Edouard 
Manet, they represent a wealth of inventive talent in the 
etching world. Degas contributes water-colour and pastel 
drawings, including three fan designs with characteristic 
themes. Léandre is sublimely humorous in the large 
drawing, “Les deux amis,” though on the whole one is 
inclined to think, considering his powers, that he pursues 
the mocking spirit too closely and too often. “Le Défilé 
de Noel” does not, for instance, carry its grotesqueness 
as well as the above. To this artist his fellow-creatures 
are subjects for caricature rather than for characterisation. 
Forain is much quieter in his satire, claiming kinship with 
Degas in drawings like the “ Beggars” and the “ Dancing 
Girl.” His types are more human; his draughtsmanship, 
moreover, is more subtle and persuasive. Chahine follows 
him closely, though not so closely that he lacks a persona! 
distinction of style. The latter, perhaps, is a little more 
aristocratic in his sympathies tham Forain, a little less so 
than Helleu. He might be called the connecting-link 
between the two—between Forain, the delineator of the 
Paris bourgeois, and Helleu, that of the Paris beauty. 
Wood-engraving is well represented by Sir James Guthrie 
and Messrs. Timothy Cole and Henry Wolf; and one of 
the most masterly pastel drawings in the galleries, entitled 
“The Chorus on a Stone Wall,” is furnished by M. jules 
Guérin. Neither must one forget, even with the memory 
of Mr. Brabazon’s work at the Goupil Gallery still fresh, 
the dainty water-colour sketches of this painter, which 
lend an added distinction to an already distinctive exhibi- 
tion. F. J. M. 





THE ACTION OF RADIUM SALTS ON GELATIN. 


OME months ago the world was asked to believe by 
S some representatives of the daily Press that a long 
step had been taken towards the elucidation of the 
origin of life. Mr. Butler Burke found that contact with salts 
of radium caused modification of sterilised beef-gelatin. If 
this substance, which is used in pathological laboratories 
for the culture of bacteria, be heated above the boiling 
point, all micro-organisms are killed ; and, if the tube con- 
taining it be plugged with cotton wool to prevent the access 
of fresh germs, the substance may be kept indefinitely, and 
no growth of living organisms is seen. On the surface of 
this medium Mr. Burke placed a few solid particles of a 
salt of radium. In some hours the parts of the gelatin near 
the radium became clouded, and, under the microscope, 
minute bodies appeared, which resembled unicellular living 
organisms. Mr. Burke imagined that these effects were 
due to the energy liberated in the radio-activity of radium, 
acting on the compticated structure of the gelatin; he 
claimed that the “growths” represented an intermediate 
stage between the inorganic and organic worlds, and trium- 
phant or desponding enthusiasts jumped to the conclusion, 
prompted by their hopes or fears, that the mystery of life 
was a mystery no longer. 

Mr. Burke’s interpretation of his results gained little 
acceptance from men of science, and, even at the time, 
the public were warned that the facts were capable of other 
explanations. One such explanation has now been given 
by Mr. W. A. D. Rudge, who has carried out experiments 
which, if confirmed, seem to dispose of Mr. Burke’s theories, 
and to give a commonplace reason for the phenomena he 
observed. Mr. Rudge sent a preliminary account of his 
observations to Nature some weeks ago, and has now 
described his results at length to the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society in a paper, an abstract of which has ap- 
peared in the Cambridge University Reporter. 

It is well known that, in its chemical properties, radium 
resembles the common metal barium, though, of course, 
it is sharply distinguished by its transcendent radio-active 
effects. Mr. Rudge discovered that the peculiar “ growths ” 
which Mr. Burke thought were the result of the action of the 
radio-activity of radium on gelatin could be obtained in 
that material with equal ease by contact with salts of 
barium, which is not radio-active. At a later date he found 
that similar “ growths” were obtained by the use of stron- 
tium or lead. 

Now the three metals, barium, strontium, and lead 
resemble radium in possessing insoluble sulphates, and Mr. 
Rudge was thus led to suspect the presence of sulphur in 
his gelatin. On inquiry he found that, in the process of 
manufacture, sulphur dioxide is used to bleach the gelatin, 
commercial samples of which therefore contain slight traces 
of sulphur compounds. 

The next step was to free a sample of gelatin from all 
sulphates by adding a small quantity of a solution of 
barium chloride to hot liquid gelatin solution. The sul- 
phates were, of course, precipitated as insoluble sulphate 
of barium. The pure gelatine was then cooled and allowed 
to solidify, and a few particles of a powdered radium salt 
scattered over its surface in the usual way. No “growths” 
appeared. Neither with barium nor radium itself could 
Mr. Burke’s “ radiobes” be obtained. Thus, in the absence 
of sulphates, radium has no such action on gelatin as that 
usually observed. The significance of this result was in- 
creased by what followed. The inactive gelatin was re- 
melted, and a very small quantity of a sulphate added. Once 
more the gelatin was allowed to cool and become solid, and 
once more it was treated with radium or barium. The 
growths were obtained just as they were at first; the sub- 
stance had again become sensitive to the action of barium 
and radium. 

Mr. Rudge states that, under a high-power microscope, 
the appearances point to the formation of insoluble par- 
ticles of barium or radium sulphate, which gradually modify 
the gelatin in their neighbourhood, perhaps by a change 
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in the local amount of water. The modified part of the 
gelatin forms the cell-like structure described by Mr. 
Burke, and the particle of insoluble sulphate in the middle 
simulates the nucleus of the cell, and produces that resem- 
blance to living organisms which has given to Mr. Burke’s 
experiments their brief notoriety. 

If Mr. Rudge’s conclusions be accepted, it follows that 
no such artificial production of half-living organisms as 
Mr. Burke suggested has been observed. The matter may 
be allowed to lapse into the decent obscurity of scientific 
journals. Nevertheless, it is well that warning from the 
episode should be taken by those who have dragged it be- 
fore the public, and given a sensational interpretation 
to experiments well worthy of further investigation in a 
calm and reasonable scientific spirit. 

It is certain that the great discoveries of the 
future as of the past will not leap, fully developed, 
into the columns of daily newspapers, but will make 
their way tentatively in the recognised journals of 
scientific research. There is among the finer spirits, in the 
world of Natural Philosophy as elsewhere, a seemly reti- 
cence, a true humility, which forbids them to broadcast dis- 
coveries that have not received the approval, the imprimatur 
one might almost say, of such fellow-labourers as are com- 
petent to judge and to confirm. The distance which 
separates the trained from the untrained mind in matters 
scientific may be a matter of regret, possibly of annoyance 
to some, but any attempt to ignore it must assuredly end 
in grievous disaster. 

Although it seems that Mr. Burke’s attempt to explain 
the origin of life has failed, the possibility of the production 
of living cells from an inorganic medium is one that should 
be faced. Those that believe in a spiritual interpretation 
of the Universe should learn to see that a knowledge of the 
mode of development of life would not affect their case, 
and should cease to depend on the maintenance of a posi- 
tion from which they may possibly be driven in the future. 





THE THEATRE. 
M R. MAURICE HEWLETT is the last man to write a 


good Pastoral play or story, since he is most inte- 

rested in the things which are most out of place in 
those surroundings. In Arcadia there should be no riot of 
the senses or of the passions. Mr. Hewlett can no more 
create its atmosphere than Mr. Conder could paint it, 
and partly for the same reason; he is too preoccupied with 
sex. His hot amd swollen style ill suits the contentment of 
the hills and woods. The covetous violence of his phrases, 
where the body is concerned, the tropical vividness of his 
descriptions—these two characteristics of his clever novels, 
had he not tried his hand at pastoral subjects, would alone 
convince that his imagination could never animate that 
country, 

“ Where flowers and forests and nymphs and semi-gods, 

And all the graces find their old abodes.” 

He has not enough of the quality which the schoolmen called 
“the virtue of indifference” to be trusted with the loves of 
Phyllis, or with nymphs and satyrs—“ the god pursuing, the 
maiden hid”; and without that virtue no one can steep such 
scenes and figures in the lyric light, which is the form and 
soul of these compositions, or reach the gentle philosophy 
that reigns over the kingdom of fancy. 

I shall be misunderstood if my words suggest to the 
reader that Pan and the Young Shepherd invades the 
fence of decency ; but I only wish to mark down the quali- 
ties of Mr. Hewlett’s imagination, which, by their influence 
upon his diction, unfit him to write such a piece as this, 
in my opinion, ought to be. Criticism of a pastoral play 
must be literary criticism, simce the spectators’ pleasure de- 
pends mainly upon the beauty of the words, so I will discuss 
the language and be content, as far as the acting is con- 
cerned, to say that the author could hardly have hoped to 
find better-chosen interpreters for his characters than Miss 
Lane, Mr. Norman McKinnel, and Mr. Ainley. Mr. Ainley 
is destined, for many years to come, to be cast inevitably 
for the Paolo type of lover, and for parts demanding 
a Maeterlinckian aaegritude of passion. In common 
with many people, such love-making gives me no pleasure 
to witness—perhaps that is one of the dumb notes on my 


piano. But I recognise that if anyone else were acting, such 
parts might be positively painful. Miss Grace Lane in 
some of her scenes embodied exactly the sentiment of Watts’s 
picture, “Love and Life.” Of this sentiment all that can 
be said, shortly, is that, “for people who like that sort of 
thing, that is just the sort of thing they would like.” But 
in both cases the actors seemed to render faithfully the 
author’s intentions. Mr. McKinnel had in Pan a diffi- 
cult part to play. When he first appeared (he must have 
been wearing a huge mask, no head could seem so enor- 
mous), standing motionless, in a white light, behind the 
body of Aglaé, he looked less like Pan than the bust of 
Dr. Hahnemann in a chemist’s window; but in the next 
scene, as a large, old, goat-faced man, shuffling quietly 
2bout the woodland ways, there was something disquieting 
and primeval about him. 

Pastoral literature ranges through many degrees of 
nature and fancy, mingled in different proportions, from 
The Passionate Shepherd to his Love, through the shep- 
herds’ feast in A Winter's Tale, to the comparatively rea- 
listic eclogues and Poems of Barnes. It is difficult to 
know which degree Pan and the Young Shepherd aims 
at maintaining ; for like the language in which it is written 
it is a hotch-pot®h; an inconsistent combination of realistic 
incidents, of Arcadian sentiment, of medieval Christian 
sentiment, of Pagan mythology, and of invented folk-lore ; 
in fact of anything which the author thought full-flavoured 
enough to pot in his pudding. The style is larded with 
Chaucerisms, and side by side with these occur phases of 
cff-hand modern speech like—“that bullet should find its 
billet” and “to square her jaw at” somebody. Granted 
then, that it is not completely anything in particular, 
ought it to be judged as though it were mainly Arcadian 
in sentiment, or as a study in the emotion and bgauty of 
mythology, like La Forgue’s Pan and Syriux, or Maurice 
De Guerin’s Centaur? Both tests can be applied with 
equal fairness and with the same result. Arcadia—happy 
the country that has no geography !—is a land of fair reali- 
ties shut in by mountains of ancient myth. There the em- 
ployments of the day have no hardship; but everything is 
both dreamlike and fresh; sometimes everything is seen 
through an evening haze of melancholy, sometimes the air 
sparkles with morning joy. The gods of this region must 
be many, long dead, and discredited. For it is necessary 
that it should be separate from the world; and the poet 
must sever it for ever from the living ideas of religion 
and duty. The sighs the lovers sigh there are not really 
sad, and though it may be said of them, perhaps, that 
“through the enamelled meads they went; quiet she, he 
passion rent,” there are no real, rending passions. This is 
the region of Fletcher, Sidney, Green, Breton, and Spencer, 
which Shakespeare and Marlowe visit onthe wing, and many 
lesser men have described. The natural path for Mr. 
Hewlett’s remarkable talents leads in quite another direc- 
tion. Here, I believe, he cannot enter, and the nearer he 
approaches the more certain he is to commit some fearful, 
artistic solecism. He nears it, of course, often in this play 
of nymphs and shepherds, and I will quote instances which, 
I think, support my contention. Listen to the talk of his 
peasants. When Geron sees Neaneas returning after his 
adventure with the nymphs upon the mountain he exclaims, 
“ By Jack in the box, the boy lives!” and another answers, 
“That was a nasty swear.” Merla, a country wench, in love 
with Neanias (whose name she shortens to Nan !), confessing 
her passion in a weeping monologue, says: “I am lusty as 
a steer. I can kill a pig. I would lay down my 
life for him.” One nymph, describing what she has done, 
sings: “I stood hid to the flanks in the thick of the fern, 
as the tired day fell, washing my body in blood shed by the 
sun.” The word “flanks” absolutely destroys the atmo- 
sphere. Again, Merla says: “I would smarther him wi’ 
kisses in the fat beast market o’ Christmas if he were mine.” 
There is a fatal ring of vamped-up vigour about that. Now, 
to judge the play from the other point of view, as the ex- 
pression of the poetry of a myth. It seems to me that the 
author has done nearly all that is possible to unpoeticise 
Pan. In the first place, it is constantly suggested that his 
influence is abroad at night, which is wrong. The nymphs 
sing: 

“Pan sleepeth at noon: he is fierce in the beat 

Of the noon-day heat—(he can’t be both!), 

Who is the Shepherd dareth to pipe 

Ere Pan’s pleasure is ripe? 

Ho! Now the night calleth, Pan is awake 

Hungry, keen of his meat! 

Ho! Look about then! Ho! shudder and shake, 

Ye that are hasty of feet.” 

“His meat,” presumably, is the nymph or woman he will 
pursue, Could any other single word so strike the poetry 
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dead? Pan is the god of the forests and mountains while 
“light is large.” He represents like Venus: 
“The all generating powers and genial heat 

Of —- when she strikes through the thick blood of 

cattle. 

But when Pan meets Merla in the play he appraises her like 
a hankering old roué. “Her hair is roped brass! Strong 
and able and fresh as wet roses! This girl hath the shape 
of a polled heifer. She is necked like a drake,” etc., etc. 
There is not much of the poetry of the woodland god in 
words like that. 

Judged then from both points of view, the play seems 
to me an artistic fake. Of the sentiment of Aglaé, nymph 
of the Virgin Dawn, trembling, chilly, shy, on whom Pan 
has put, in his resentment, a spell of ice, and of her thaw- 
ing in the ardour of the peasant Neanias’s love, there is 
only this to be said, that it is a dangerous string to fiddle 
harmonics upon, and that Mr. Hewlett has not a light bow. 

The last piece is negligible in itself; but it was re- 
markable for the acting of Miss MacCarthy, who played 
quite excellently. During the last few minutes she has 
to refuse to make it up with her husband, cry, and keep 
shaking his deprecating hand off her shoulder, while it is 
obvious that she has come round and only wants to be 
petted. Experienced playgoers will recognise the familiar 
scene and remember how totally devoid of charm it almost 
invariably proves. In this case, however, it was not so. 
If I had space I could recall to those who saw her per- 
formance several other successful passages. But she 
seemed to me to overdo one expression. When she was 
being cross-questioned she kept sending her eyes quickly 
from side to side, like a person watching telegraph poles 
from a railway-carriage window. If this furtive, trapped- 
animal expression is prolonged a second too long the effect 
is spoilt. This is the only hole I can find to pick in a 
ee which was good enough to make you watch 
closely. 

DESMOND MACCARTHY. 





THE NEW CONTINENTAL TARIFFS. 


C) N Thursday last a new order of things was inaugur- 
ated in the commercial regulations of half the 
Continental States. On that day came into operation the 
new tariffs contained in the commercial treaties negotiated 
by Germany last spring with Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, Servia, and Roumania. These 
new tariffs represent in their most practical shape the 
handiwork of the Protectionist influences dominant through- 
out Central and Eastern Europe at the present time. 
They are the outcome of the abandonment by Germany 
of the liberal commercial system under which for the past 
twelve years the trade between all these countries has 
been stimulated by tariffs on a comparatively low basis. 
Within that period Germany’s import trade has grown 
from £214 million to £352 million, while her exports 
have increased in the same period from £152 million to 
#,284 million, a truly astonishing record of progress. 
That all this wonderful commercial development is to be, 
at all events for a time, interrupted is the fruit of the 
dominance acquired by the Agrarian party in the ruling 
councils of Germany. Although official inquiries showed 
that under the moderate duties on agricultural imports the 
German farmer had increased in prosperity, the East 
Prussian landowners found small difficulty in gaining the 
ear of Count Buelow, and the work achieved by Count 
Caprivi, his predecessor, was effectually undone. For the 
next twelve years the German people will have an experi- 
ence of food made artificially dear by doubled import 
duties on all kinds of food material, while the manufac- 
turers will find their markets abroad closed in great 
measute to the products of German industry. That the 
opening of the new tariff era is anticipated by the com- 
mercial world with gloomy apprehension is not surprising. 
Count Posadowsky’s cheerful forecast that German enter- 
prise would enable it to overcome the obstacles which will 
have to be encountered under the new régime carries but 
cole comfort to the harassed German exporting industry. 
The seven countries with which Count Buelow has 
negotiated these new commercial treaties form those 
markets in which the bulk of German exports are sold. 
It is, for her, a fortunate circumstance that in the case 
of Italy and Belgium the new tariffs continue the old 


duties, and that in the case of Roumania, while the tariff 
secured by Germany was decidedly higher than that 
negotiated in 1894, she has automatically lately secured 
substantial reductions in virtue of the “ most-favoured 
nation ” clause in the Anglo-Roumanian Treaty. Although 
Lord Lansdowne had no tariff weapons at his disposal, it 
is a striking fact that he was able to secure from Rou- 
mania a whole series of important reductions in the tariff 
on most of those goods which Great Britain exports to 
the Roumanian market. The striking contrast between 
the respective results achieved by Germany, armed with 
the biggest of “big revolvers,” and Free Trade England 
has, we know, made a profound impression in German 
quarters. When, however, we turn to the new Russian, 
Austrian, and Swiss tariffs it may be realised to the full 
extent how enormously the new tariffs will augment the 
difficulties which German traders will now have to face. 
Russia, as one of the largest grain exporters to Germany— 
in 1904 she sent 19,867 tons of rye to supplement the Ger- 
man bread supply—but she could not tamely acquiesce 
in an import duty raised by Germany in the new tariff 
from 7s. 6d. to ros. gd. per 480 lb., and the engineering 
exports to Russia from Chemnitz and Nuremberg will 
henceforth have to pay a new subvention to the agricul- 
turists east of the Elbe. German brewers and maltsters 
will be heavily burden by the increased duties on malting 
barley, since at certain times of the year it is impossible to 
use home-grown barley to supply the requirements of the 
home brewing industry. Thus this industry, which in 
recent years has been increasingly unremunerative, 
will, according to a careful estimate, have its cost of pro- 
duction further augmented by £ 1,550,000 annually, which, 
having regard to the new beer taxes, will be a crushing 
burden. So, too, with the finished paper and the poly- 
graphic and colour-printing trades, both the Berlin and 
Saxon industries will acutely suffer. Hardly an industry 
will escape the effects in the form of restricted exports to 
these receptive markets. As one of the leading engineers 
of Chemnitz recently expressed it, the results to German 
industry for some time hence can only be compared to 
the case of a man who has undergone amputation of a 
limb. 

Another and not less serious consequence of this 
general raising of new obstacles to commercial intercourse 
over a large area of Europe will, it may certainly be pre- 
dicted, be the transfer of German capital to foreign coun- 
tries in the form of branch manufacturing establishments. 
Already German capital has in this form been invested to 
the extent of many millions of pounds in Russia, and 
although the unsatisfactory financial results of these ven- 
tures alike to German, French, and Belgian capital has 
checked the outflow, the raising of the tariff wall is 
expected to stimulate the movement afresh. The fact 
that, in the case of some kinds of machinery, the export 
both to Russia and Austria has been practically prohibited 
by the increased tariff will almost compel German firms 
desirous of keeping their foreign connection to move over 
the frontier. In that case the German workman will not 
be the least to suffer, and, taken in conjunction with a 
dearer food bill, it will be surprising if the social discon- 
tent of the wage-earner is not materially augmented by 
the effects of the Protectionist reaction. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

T is good for a nation to see clearly the kind of 
I men who are the authors of its misfortunes. It is 
better still for those men to show themselves for what 
they are. We have had this rather melancholy satis- 
faction over Lord Milner. After his speech in the 
House of Lords none of us who opposed him in South 
Africa need have any misgivings as to our judgment. 
Lord Milner has many gifts; he has no capacity of 
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self-concealment. Such as he is, he stood before all 
the world; rooted in the opinions, the mental and 
moral attitude, the view of men and policies, which made 
the South African war. As he was six years ago he 
is to-day, hating the South African Dutchmen not one 
whit less vehemently, judging them no less arrogantly, 
since they have become subjects of the Crown than 
when he drove us into war with them. 
7 * * 7 - 

What struck me chiefly about him was his essen- 
character. He has hardly any 
English characteristic. He is not placable, he has no 
belief in any of our British prepossessions. Faith in 
self-government as a kind of cure-all for public dis- 
content, the idea of shaking hands after a fight, the 
dislike of excess and over-hardness—all our political 
shibboleths and habits of mind are unknown to him. 
He is a pure} bureaucrat and a pure idealogue. Men 
with him are things to be compressed within formule 
and to be hated and driven if they won’t be com- 
pressed. His theories are applied without any saving 
quality of humour, tact, knowledge of men, affectionate 
or reasonable insight. They possess him ; they master 
his intelligence. He is obsessed about the Dutch; I 
doubt whether he sleeps o’ nights for thinking about 
their wickedness. I can well understand why nearly 
everybody I met in South Africa said that it wasa 
great pity that he did not leave the country after the 
war. It was no doubt a greater pity still that he ever 
entered it ; but I sympathise with the sheer fatiguing 
effect produced by too long an experience of Milnerism. 
It must have worn out the strongest constitutions. 

* + * * * 

I watched the House of Lords closely as Lord 
Milner made his speech. I am convinced that it had a 
thoroughly disillusionising effect. Lord Lansdowne’s 
reply on the debate had hardly a single point of 
intellectual contact with it, and though the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s fine protest was addressed to an assembly out of 
sympathy with its essential ideas, the House liked it 
far more than the clever, hard allocution which opened 
the debate. Here it produces little impression. Lord 
Milner is an extinct force in our politics; yesterday he 
spoke for authority, to-day he is in the wilderness, 
bombinans in vacuo. In South Africa, too, he is a 
largely submerged power. But he may stoke up 
the racial fires which are sinking gradually to rest. 
When hundreds, even thousands, of Englishmen 
freely co-operate with the Boers for political objects, and 
have the friendliest social relations with them, there can 
be no irreparable breach between the two nationalities. 
But South African opinionisexcitable. Itisalways being 
lashed into a passion, and the English Press moves it 
nearly all one way. Therefore, though it is really 
a monstrous misrepresentation to describe the Boer 
leaders as deliberately keeping animosities alive—Sir 
Richard Solomon and even Lord Selborne gave me a 
precisely opposite assurance—the Milnerite legend may 
find currency in the Transvaal and the Orange River 


tially un-English 


Colony. Such evil men of a certain type can do 
when they wield power which they are essentially unfit 
to wield. 

* * * * . 


Meanwhile, | should like to suggest one caution. 
As our policy in South Africa should be strong and 
firm, so our language should be moderate. Neither 
party to this controversy quite understands the other. 


There is a good deal more sympathy in the Transvaal 
with the Chinese policy of the Government than most 
Englishmen believe ; and it is as well to avoid lan- 
guage which is cabled out with an emphasis calculated 
to estrange that sympathetic element. The bulk of 
the white miners are with us ; I doubt whether a por- 
tion of the capitalists believe in the Chinese experi- 
ment ; I am sure it is of little value for the purposes 
of mining development and none at all in the 
problem of making deep level mining pay. We 
are on firm ground; the Government, after Mr. 
Asquith’s admirable speech, have made their policy 
perfectly clear. Chinese labour must be gradually 
dispensed with, save in the unlikely event that the 
Dutch and English agree to allow it to come in on a 
basis of citizenship. There will be a fair compromise 
on the Constitution ; the mine-owners, those spoiled 
children of fortune, will learn that the British Govern- 
ment is not their servant for any economic purpose 
that may seem good to them ; the conscience of South 
Africa will be set to work on the dual problem of 
yellow and black labour. Above all, it will gradually 
learn that the mass of English people cannot and 
never will endorse indentured labour on the Chinese 
plan. Let those facts be conveyed withsome tact and sense 
of proportion, and let the Government’s view be fairly 
represented by the officials on the spot, and I think all 


will be well. 
* * * * * 


There is no doubt that a certain anti-Protectionist 
reaction has occurredin the Unionist Party since the 
opening of the session. Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership 
has not succeeded greatly, and there is more soreness 
than I expected to find concerning the part he has 
played in the wreck of his party’s fortunes. Indeed, 
if Mr. Balfour had plucked up courage enough 
to say to his party, “See where extreme courses 
have landed you against my counsel, and be 
warned against them for the future,” he would, 
I fancy, have rallied a force strong enough to assure his 
eventual mastery. Most unstable of men, he has thrown 
this source of future strength away, and after holding 
Chamberlainism at a distance for nearly three years has 
actually capitulated to it at the moment of its greatest 
weakness. What an infatuated course! Now 
he and his friends are trying to set up the figment 
that the Chamberlain correspondence indicates no fresh 
advance towards Protection. So this unhappy figure 
doubles and doubles again, like a hare at a coursing 
match. What will happen over the Free Trade division 
noone can tell. The Opposition are in great difficulties 
about their amendment, which must be devised so 
as to capture the Protectionist vote, and yet not to 
alienate the Balfourites. It is possible that the Oppo- 
sition may not rally more than eighty votes; for the 
Free Trade and semi-Free Trade sections are raising 
their heads with some little assurance, and may yield 
ten or a dozen votes to our side. 

* * * 7 * 

Meanwhile, it is curious to observe a shifting of 
this element of resistance to the new order from the 
Commons to the Lords. Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
leadership, if not over-forcible, strikes me as long- 
headed, offers no opposition in principle to the Radical 
programme, assiduously courts the labour men, who 
do not openly respond, but naturally accept his 
civilities for what they are worth, and attacks 
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only where he sees points of future weakness 
for the Government. But in the Lords the pace 
is being forced, and Lord Lansdowne may soon 
find himself faced with a Fourth Party almost as 
prickly as its illustrious prototype. The attitude of 
the Peers necessarily shapes Liberal tactics, and shapes 
them in a Radical direction. Take the Trades Disputes 
Bill. The impulse is to set up the most advanced for- 
mula—which is complete immunity for the funds of 
trade unionism—and invite the Lords to whittle it 
down. Thereforethe Peers have no effectin moderating 
legislation ; indeed it would be true to say that they only 
obstruct it, and at the same time encourage a Radical 
Government—I call the Government Radical because 
its following in the Commons is almost purely Radical 
—to make its measures as uncompromising as 
possible. 
* 7 ” * * 

There is, indeed, one danger in the Government 
which the debate on Chinese labour has revealed. 
That is a discrepancy in the tone of the two Minis- 
terial Benches, in the Commons and in the Lords. 
The capital instance of this was Lord Elgin’s speech 
on Chinese labour, which produced almost a revolt 
among the party in the Lower House. I attribute this 
partly to Lord Elgin’s inexperience of parliamentary 
life. Indeed, the whole Government — though very 
able and successful, full of talent and debating 
power — is a trifle raw, only the oldest and most 
expert of its members being able to avoid the 
nervous self-consciousness which afflicts the new 
Minister. But one is conscious of an_ inevitable 
contrast between the party in the Commons and in the 
Lords. In the Lower House you have a triumphant, 
even an impatient democracy, absolutely masterful, 
with nothing to stay its progress. Even the Opposi- 
tion Benches are not conspicuously tenanted by the High 
Tory faction. This is what inspires the Government. 
In the Upper House you have a timid, feeble, power- 
less minority confronted by secular forces—formidable, 
essentially unchanged and unchangeable. It is fortu- 
nate that the Lord Chancellor is so strong ; were it 
not for him the Liberal case would hardly stand at all. 

* * * & 


I am sorry to hear representative Frenchmen— 
strongly desirous of peace and working hard to main- 
tain it—speaking rather hopelessly of the situation with 
Germany and very bitterly of the Kaiser’s action and 
intentions. Franco-German relations will need very 
careful watching during the next twelvemonth. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


“REMEMBER 1880.” 

Str,—I was much interested in reading Mr. Graham 
Wallas’s article on procedure in the House of Commons, 
and find myself in substantial agreement with what he 
says. If there were an understanding that questions which 
had been discussed by the House, and obtained a majority, 
either on a bill or a private member’s motion, should 
then be referred to some small commission in the manner 
suggested by Mr. Graham Wallas, I am certain much 
good would result. 

There is a tendency just now in certain quarters to 
fall foul of the private members and of the days and even- 
ings which are set apart for measures brought in under 
their auspices, and to magnify the Cabinet as the sole 
authority in legislative matters. This appears to me to 
be a dangerous and reactionary tendency. 1 admit, of 
course, the waste that goes on under present arrangements, 
but the remark applies equally to Government matters as it 
does to those of private members. If it were an understood 
thing that questions upon which a fairly substantial 


majority of the House had pronounced a favourable opinion 
were thereby to be at once included amongst the list of 
Government measures to be dealt with as occasion offered, 
the effect would be to give reality to the measures 
brought forward by the private member and to lead to a 
reorganisation of the whole working methods of the House. 
For one thing, it would go a long way towards destroying 
the two-party system of government, the defects of which 
I regard as being much greater than the merits. The 
group system is already far advanced in the British Parlia- 
ment, and the time is bound to come in the very near 
future when all Cabinets will be more or less of a com- 
posite character, in which different groups will have their 
representatives. This also will tend to an increased effi- 
ciency in the working power of Parliament. At present it 
is an accepted axiom that it is the business of the Opposi- 
tion to harass and oppose the Government for no other 
and better reason than that one is a Government and the 
other an Opposition, and this is responsible for a greater 
waste of time than any other single cause that can be 
named. 

Mr. Graham Wallas’s suggestion is one which, were 
it to be adopted, would be a good beginning in the right 
direction and would lead inevitably to some such develop- 
ment as I have outlined above.—Yours, etc., 

J. KetR HARDIE. 
14, Nevill’s-court, Fetter-lane, E.C., February 22, 1906. 


SMALL HOLDINGS IN ABERDEENSHIRE. 


S1R,—Perhaps you would permit me to offer a few re- 
marks on the article on the above subject signed by J. M. 
Hodge in a recent Speaker. Mr. Hodge’s article is in 
plain terms a plea for occupying ownership of land by 
small holders as a method of settling the land question 
from the view point of agriculture, and he suggests the 
purchase of Lord Aberden’s estate as an experiment on 
these lines. He mentions Lord Aberdeen’s estate for various 
reasons. One of these reasons is “that he is one of the 
best of landlords, who, at great loss to himself (italics 
mine), has retained small holdings on his estate.” Pro- 
ceeding, Mr. Hodge says: 

“Is not one of the great difficulties in the creation of small 
holdings the fact that landlords as a rule will not split up 
their estates into small holdings? Another difficulty, and, 
some people think, an insuperable difficulty, is the fnan- 
cial inability of the landlord to make roads and provide 
buildings for the small holder. But these are not difficul- 
ties with Lord Aberdeen—the small holdings are there, the 
roads are there, the buildings are there. The only thing 
requiring to be done is to make the farmer the occupying 
owner instead of a tenant and then get him to co-operate.” 
All this is very suggestive. Why do the small holders 

need to be made occupying owners before they can co- 
operate? Mr. Hodge gives the answer to this question 
when he says that, “if it were to succeed there would be a 
good deal more money, for the price of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the holdings would rise, which Lord Aberdeen 
could take advantage of if he so desired.” That is the 
crux of the question. The landlord gud landlord is a para- 
site and not a partner in production, and the sooner this 
is recognised for all concerned the better. The common 
people are beginning to recognise this fact—that in the 
economy of nature the landlord has no place. He is a non- 
producer, and as such stands in the way of the land being 
put to its best use. 

Lord Aberdeen, we are told, is a good land landlord ; 
“but some day,” says Mr. Hodge—and this is the serious 
aspect of the question from a national point of view—‘ the 
estate will pass into other hands.” Exactly ; and Mr. Hodge 
rashly proposes as a remedy that the estate should pass now 
into other hands as “occupying owners.” In this way he 
would establish even more firmly that ownership of land that 
has done so much damage to the best interests of the 
people and to the development and expansion of the trade 
of the country. Mr. Hodge, like a great many other pro- 
landlord advocates on a large scale, cites the case of Den- 
mark. But, in the case of the story of the Danish farmers, 
“the half was never told.” I would like to ask Mr. Hodge 
this question. He ought to know. Is it a fact that nearly 
all the improvements in the condition of the Danish farmers, 
which he and others admire so much, have been carried 
out on borrowed money, and that the mortgage debt of the 
Danish farmers is something not less than £60,000,000? In 


1888 it was estimated at that figure and it is said to have 
ereatly increased since then. ‘The amount borrowed 


alone,’ say a Danish authority (Mr. Ernest _Givskov), 
“through the well-known Danish Credit Associations, 1s at 
present about £50,000,000, or nearly £55,000 for each little 
rural parish of the whole country.” Mr. Givskov further 


says-that “the greater part of this sum is not lent by 
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Danish, but by foreign, mainly German, capitalists, who 
eagerly buy up the bonds of those credit associations.” 

rhis transition from the bondage of the landlords to 
the bondage of the moneylenders is quite understandable by 
anyone who cares to consider the needs of the average small 
holder and his power under the new régim He will be 
owner of his land, and, as in the case of the Denmark own- 
ing-occupier, he will begin to borrow money on the value 
of his holding. The Co-operative Movement contemplated 
by Mr. Hodge will be a great paper. The 
moneylender will wax fat on the interest of the capital that 
brought the prosperity. Truly a nice prospect for the small 
holder and the country. What is needed for rural Scot- 
land is the remedy required for the dweller in our towns and 
cities, the radical remedy known as the Taxation of Land 
Values and the untaxing of improvements. Anything else, 
anything in the nature of what Mr. Hodge advocates, can 
only add to the value of the land, and make the land mono- 
yolists in town and country more powerful for evil. 

What does keeping the people in the country mean? 


success on 


Here is a small village, an agricultural centre, say, Law 
Junction, in the heart of Lanarkshire. The price of the 
ground for the farmer is 16s. an acre; the price for the 
erection of a little social institute, for a library, or any 
such improvement that would add to the social and intel- 
lectual advancement of the community is not 16s. an acre 
a year, but £16 an acre a year. This is the one barrier 
that stands in the way of expansion and progress. £16 is 
as big an obstacle to housing and employment at Law 
Junction, or any other similar village, as {100 an acre a 


year is around Glasgow to the proper housing and employ- 
ment of the people of that veritable landlord compound. 
The small “occupying-owner” adjacent to our towns and 
villages will simply exact his pound of flesh as the big land- 
lord now does, and in the same way be a standing menace 
to the land being put to its highest utility. 

We want to go in the direction of making an end of 
this business, and in Scotland the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons are fully pledged to step out on on 
land reform on the taxation of land values. Under such a 
scheme the value of the land, apart from the value of im- 
provements, will be taken for behoof of all the people, 
while every man, small holder included, will be corre- 
spondingly relieved of the present grievous burden of rates 
and taxes. Just now the small holder is rated on every 
improvement he makes. With the taxation of land values 


he could make any improvement he desired without fear 
of a visit from the local tax assessor. What we need is 
radical land and taxation reform for town and country 


and not the further entrenchment of land-ownership. We 
want to open up the land of the country and keep it open, 
and not to substitute the present monopolists by another 


class. We want to open up a career for the labourer and 
not to bind him as the wage slave of the small farmer. 
The taxation of land values will do this, and at the same 


enable the people of country districts, where land 
have a right to share, in 


time 
values are low, to share. as they 


the higher land values of our industrial centres. Free land 
free from the grip of monopoly ownershin, and Free 
Trade, free from taxation, will make free men With 


the establishment of such a system the land can truly be- 
come the treasure house of the nation, so eloquently deside- 
rated by the Prime Minister of the most Radical Parlia- 
ment the people have yet created.—Yours, etc., 
JOHN PAUL, 
Secretary Scottish League for the 
Values. 
13, Dundas-street, Glasgow. 


Taxation of Land 





RENEWAL. 
HE past I leave behind me—O my soul 
Shall not each opening morn, as erst, unveil 
New wonder and new beauty? Wherefore wail 
Because the bells for faded beauty toll ? 
Onward—where strange and perilous waters roll 
Unfurl high heartedly an eager sail— 
On, toward the sunrise down the freshening gale 
To Dawn’s old haunts and thine untrodden goal. 


Unfaltering heart, thou darest not look behind, 
Thine eyes are to the morn and birth of light 
Thou darest not heed thine old, frail, dead delight ; 
Put weariness and memory out of mind 
Nor heed where blown adown a rainy wind 
The failen leaves of autumn drift from sight. 

F. B. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
CAN HISTORY BE WRITTEN ? 


HERE is often proposed about the University of 

Oxford a question which, so proposed, is hardly 

just. It is to this effect: Howis it that Oxford cannot 
write history ? 

Now, Oxford can write history and admirable his- 
tory when that history turns upon something which 
Oxford understands and which Oxford has to teach. 
These tivo qualifications, however, are of more impor- 
tance than the critics of Oxford themselves are always 
ready to admit. A man understands a thing not only 
through an acquaintance with its material structure, 
still less by alove of its external effects, but especially 
by a comprehension of the spirit by which that thing 
lives. He may despise that spirit or he may admire it, 
but he must begin by having a grip upon it (either to 
hate it or to love it) before he can deal with the Thing 
which the spirit produces. 

These thoughts always occur to me when I am 
reading anything that Oxford has produced upon 
history prior to the seventeenth century. These 
thoughts, therefore, return to me upon handling such 
a book as that of Mr. Davis.* 

Perhaps before touching that book itself I ought 
to expand my meaning. I do not mean that a man 
cannot write the history (let us say) of Bavaria unless 
he is moved to pleasure by the expressions of the 
Bavarian spirit. Still less do I say that he could write 
a history of Bavaria unless he was acquainted with 
a very large number of dates, and what are called 
‘*facts,”” which make up the material framework of 
Bavarian history. But I do say that, prior to his 
attempting the task of writing a history of Bavaria, he 
must have in him (either hating or loving it or even 
morally, though not intellectually, indifferent to it)a 
comprehension of what that inner essence is which 
makes one say that a thing is Bavarian. Now, the 
training that a man obtains at Oxford in the matter of 
philosophy and history is such that it is impossible 
for him, unless he has some experience outside Oxford 
to guide him, to entertain anything except what he 
would call ‘‘ English,” by which he means, of course, 
those things the essence or spirit of which proceeds 
from the completed Reformation ; and one cannot say 
that the Reform#tion was completed until the first 
generation of the seventeenth century. 

Here is Mr. Davis’s book. It is immensely 
laborious. I have found only one misprint, and that 
is the trivial misprint of north-east for south-east upon 
page 6. Nay, what will perhaps be amusing to others 
and is certainly amusing to me, even this 1 discover by 
reference to a map not to be a misprint at all; for to 
march from Hastings-Plain to the Cinque Ports, or at 
any rate to Romney, one does go a trifle north even 
of magnetic east. Let me correct myself, then, and 
say there is not a single misprint to my knowledge in 
the whole book—and I have read it carefully. It is 
the result of any amount of reading; it is what one 
hears called ‘‘ conscientious”; it is laborious—but it 
gives one no more idea of the period with which it deals 
than did the French newspapers of twenty years ago 
of the England which at that time they were very fond 
of describing. 

Mr. Davis sets out to tell in somewhat full detail 
the story of this country between the Battle of Hastings 
and the Provisions of Oxford. It is his business, then, 
to give a complete and vivid history of this Province of 
Europe, Britain, as it lived when the first fire of the 
early Middle Ages was lighted in it and when the 
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form of our society was cast into its final mould. My 
interest is not so much in noting that he fails as in 
illustrating how he fails, because in so illustrating his 
failure I can make clear to others (who may not care 
for this particular periodin the story of their ancestors) 
what grave danger our knowledge of England is now 
running from the nature of our university education. 

Mr. Davis does not fail in this book (as he failed 
in his History of Charlemagne) from an ignorance of the 
authorities. It will be remembered that in that Mono- 
graph there was no trace of the work of Fustel de 
Coulanges ; that the statue of Charlemagne, actually 
present in Paris, was ascribed to Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
that the Latin origins of the Carolingian family were 
completely ignored. In this history of England under 
the Normans and Angevins there are no such youthful 
crudities. It is written with immense pains. Why, 
then, does it fail ? 

The reader will catch at the nature of the failure 
best if, in so short a review as this, I take a certain 
small number of selected points. The whole work 
extends to over 500 pages and it would be impossible to 
submit my contention to the test of more than a very 
few excerpts, but I trust that these excerpts will be 
sufficiently to the point. I shall choose for my parti- 
cular illustrations the attitude of the writer towards 
the Campaign of Hastings ; his attitude towards the 
Becket controversy ; his attitude towards the English 
hatred of the Jews ; his attitude towards the Crusades ; 
and his attitude towards Magna Charta. 

It will be admitted that each of these points is a 
principal point in the history of these 200 years. 

It would be impossible for me to find in his 
account, or in the account of any modern Oxford 
scholar, the gross errors with which newspaper re- 
viewers are wont to content themselves when they 
proceed to criticise history. Nevertheless, the account 
is bad, andwhy is it bad? We can find that out by 
examining the state of mind in which these five 
things are dealt with. 

I find on the first page of the book (and I find it 
repeated upon the fourth and sixth and in the map 
upon the seventh) the word Sen/ac. Now, why does 
Mr. Davis talk of the Battle of Hastings as having 
happened at a place called ‘‘Senlac”? Is it because 
he has himself, after minute research, arrived at the 
conclusion that such was the name of the hill up 
which the Norman cavalry charged upon that October 
afternoon? By no means. The reason Mr. Davis 
or any other Oxford man writes of ‘‘ Senlac”’ is that 
‘* Senlac” has a more learned sound to it than Hastings. 
No man should be forbidden the shorter roads to glory, 
for glory is so admirable a thing that even a short 
road to it is better than none. Still, it would be 
better for Oxford if Oxford knew how the word Senlac 
ever crept into English history at all. And if Oxford 
really took trouble about history, Oxford would know. 
Oxford is under the impression—an impression origi- 
nating with the late Mr. Freeman—that Senlac is an 
Anglo-Saxon word. Did Oxford attempt to steep 
itself into any period of medizval history with which 
it had to deal, it would know that Senlac is pure 
Gascon, and cannot conceivably have been the name 
of any Saxon place whatever. But there is more than 
this. Oxford is under the impression that Mr. 
Freeman discovered Senlac, and Mr. Freeman was 
very careful to give that impression not only to Oxford 
but to the world. It was, of course, a pose. Freeman 
had found the conjecture in Lingard. He pretended 
he had looked it up for himself in Odericus Vitalis. 
Lingard, upon whom all the men of Freeman’s time 
based themselves, and whom prone of them dreamt of 
acknowledging, committed this, perhaps the only, 
error in his enormous work ; and, being an honest 
man, gave his reference. Freeman looked up the 
reference, bagged it and held his tongue. The 
Battle of Hastings was fought on Hastings-Plain, as 


any one aware of the Sussex way of calling the up- 
lands after some near lowland place would know ; and 
if you had asked your way to ‘‘Senlac”’ in 1066 it 
would have been like asking your way to ‘‘ Clairvaux” 
or ‘‘ Montaigu.” So much for Senlac. 

That the Anglo-Saxons are called throughout the 
book the ‘‘ English” may be pardoned, though the 
phrase is almost without meaning. But what cannot 
be pardoned are other phrases (similarly dependent 
upon Freeman), such as upon page four that William 
was not ‘‘able” to march upon London after the 
battle, or that the Norman ships certainly mistook 
Romney for Pevensey (though Pevensey lies right 
under the biggest land mark of the Channel, and 
Romney is on a dead flat), or that the Weald of 
Sussex formed a ‘‘curtain” beyond which William 
could not discover the movements of the enemy. This 
sort of copying is false and demonstrably false. Of 
course William could have pursued if he had liked. 
The roads by which an army can fly are roads by 
which an army can always pursue, with the single 
exception of cut bridges. There was no “ curtain ” 
of the Sussex Weald any more than there was a Senlac. 
William marched upon Dover because he had ample 
leisure to do exactly what he liked and because the 
first thing to do was to secure his communications. 

Now let me turn to the second point, the contro- 
versy with Becket. Here there happen to be no 
errors of detail, but the general effect produced is 
appalling. The whole of the canonisation (the whole, 
that is, of the vast popular movement and of its causes) 
is simply omitted! You may call the evidence for the 
miracles of Becket illusions, or even lies; it would be 
more modern to call them ‘‘hypnotic phenomena.” 
But no matter. The evidence does testify to an 
enormous popular emotion, and I defy any man reading 
this book to understand what the popular emotion can 
possibly have been about. At the very beginning of 
the quarrel we are told (upon page 209) that 
Henry in 1158 was ‘‘astonished” because the 
Archbishop of York denied the right of a 
lay court to try a clerk. One might as well 
say that Mr. Kruger was ‘‘ astonished” when he heard 
that Lord Milner wanted the gold mines. We are told 
upon page 221 that ‘‘ the Primate’s audacity increased 
with his danger,” and again that his final ex-communi- 
cation of his enemies was the ‘‘ last straw.” We are 
not told that they intercepted his ships, drank his wine, 
wrecked his farms, and otherwise added a certain com- 
mentary to history which Mr. Davis ignores. Ina 
word, a man reading this version of the Becket quarrel 
would not be able to explain it at all except upon that 
theory which I may call the “ transpontine ” as opposed 
to the ‘‘ultramontane,” a theory which makes of all 
Catholic business a melodrama, with the proud prelate 
for villain and the modern spirit for hero. 

Now for the English hatred of the Jews. Oxford, 
through Mr. Davis’s [pen, repeats every old tag which 
served the continent thirty years ago and which is now, 
outside this island, forgotten. The massacre of York 
is referred to sarcastically as a “ pious work of 
butchery.” We are told on page 294 that “ right- 
thinking men frankly condemned it,” as though there 
the condemnation of murder was something exceptional 
in the Church. St. Bernard’s magnificent defence is 
relegated to a little footnote in small print. We are 
told that the ‘‘ English” ghettoes throve by usury, as 
though it was a curious habit of those particular 
ghettoes. Weare told upon the next page, 273, that 
there was a ‘‘rule” of law that Jewish testimony 
should not hold good! 

With all this there is no admixture of the glaring 
fact of the time: there is no mention of what the Jews 
had accumulated by usury. It may be that Oxford 
does not know ; that isno excuse. Oxford is there to 
know. It is paid to know. The average Jewish fortune 
just before the outbreaks—fortunes accumulated by 
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usury alone—was not two, three, or ten times that of 
the English taxable fortune, it was /wenty-five times as 
large. Surely if Mr. Davis had mentioned that one 
fact in his book it would have been nearer history than 
the commonplace repetitions of older and less informed 
historians. 

The same popular and saleable treatment is spread 
over the story of the Crusades. Saladin’s treason on 
the surrender of Acre is denied on what balance of 
evidence? On none. On the uncritical acceptation 
of any evidence that happens not to be Christian. The 
execution of the Mohammedan prisoners by Richard is 
treated as a crime because it was a revenge. The fact 
that the military orders had similarly suffered at 
Hittin is mentioned in the text, but Mr. Davis cannot 
see the bearing of it. 

The struggle which led to the signing of Magna 
Charta follows exactly the same lines. The whole of 
the modern discussion with regard to that document, 
to wit, whether it were the result of a feudal rising or 
of a national agitation, is quietly begged upon page 
372, which is very much as though Lendétre were to 
beg the question of, let us say, the Armoire de Fer. 
Because the public since the seventeenth century have 
heard that Magna Charta is the basis of our liberties, 
therefore the public must be told once more that its 
favourite idea is true. I do not say that the point is 
not arguable. It is eminently arguable, and so great 
an authority as Dr. Stubbs was upon that side, though 
in a cautious and documentary manner. But still it 
should be argued; it should not be stated, and there 
ought to be no mention of the “poor.” Magna 
Charta may have been a date. It may have been a 
national movement. But it had nothing to do with 
‘*the poor.” The whole thing from beginning to end 
is oligarchic. 

We are told that the omission of customs from 
the famous twelfth and fourteenth clauses was ‘‘a 
remarkable want of foresight.” The author (one may 
add the publishers and the schoolmasters are with him) 
is determined that Magna Charta was conceived in the 
mind of God for the purposes of the seventeenth 
century, and because a tariff was important in the 
seventeenth century (in which period such history as 
this had its birth), therefore Magna Charta showed a 
‘* lack of foresight” in not putting them in at a time 
when no man living could have conceivably imagined 
the putting in of such a clause. 

Upon page 489 it is written that the ‘‘ radical doc- 
trines of the fourteenth century would have found few 
adherents in the thirteenth.” All the democratic 
theory of the true Middle Ages and all the material 
misery of the black death and all the wild turmoil of an 
attempted reform: the very fact that reform in the 
Middle Ages was necessarily reaction and based upon 
memory—all this the book does not perceive. 

Here, to conclude, is another phrase: ‘‘ Of all the 
contrasts which strike us in medizval life, none is so 
acute as that between the intellectual ferment in the 
upper classes and the oriental passivity of their 
inferiors.” It would have been impossible to have in- 
cluded in so short a space a less accurate judgment. 
It is, fittingly, the last sentence of the book. 

What then can be done? Can we never have any 
history in England that men will read and understand 
unless it deals with the virtues of Oliver Cromwell, the 
glories of the Russells, the chivalry of Pitt, the superb 
abnegation of Peel, or the saintliness of Albert the 
Good? 

For my part I think we can. We are under no 
necessity, in order to achieve such history, of pumping 
up special enthusiasms and special sympathies. I 
will maintain, and with every day of my reading I am 
the more convinced of it, that there is such a thing 
in history as plain truth. And this further much 
more important point should be remembered, that not 
only is there the undoubted fact or happening but that 


proportion and arrangement are wof an affair of parti- 
cular choice, but are quite obvious to every fair and 
well-educated man. 1 will maintain that the emphasis 
to be given to certain facts, the unimportance of 
others, is as large a part of truth as the recognition of 
facts themselves. It has been said that the historian 
has always to select. So has the artist, especially the 
portrait painter. But will anyone deny that some 
portraits are lifelike and others are not? Is it con- 
ceivable, to go back to the matter of this review, that 
anyone reading about the Jews of the twelfth century 
can omit the fact that they were twenty-five times 
richer than Englishmen of their time, and can such 
a man say that he is writing truthful history if 
he omits it? Can anyone omit the fact that 
Charlemagne was almost pure Latin in blood, and 
yet go on truthfully talking of him as a German because 
for the moment Germans happen to be in fashion? I 
do not believe he can. And the reading of good 
modern history convinces me that even in England, 
and even from men who suffer the Oxford atmosphere, 
the avoidance of such follies is possible. Seeing straight 
comes from the common nature of man, and if, of twenty 
men, each desires to present the truth as he has found 
it in his reading, then if that reading be full the truth as 
they each express it will be presented in manners not 
very various. Editors, booksellers, and especially the 
public, the parents of undergraduates, the prejudices 
of common rooms, the whole false air in which the 
wealthy English live, tend to prevent such history 
being written. But it can be written, and though it 
has not been written of the Middle Ages, at least I can 
quote a name which, had it appeared upon the pages 
of a history instead of upon the pages of science, would 
have achieved the task. The man who bore it had the 
strongest love of truth, the cleanest style, and the best 
grip of reality of any of our contemporaries—I mean 
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CAMBRIDGE THEOLOGY. 

Essays ON SOME THEOLOGICAL QUESTIQNS OF THE Day. By 
members of the University of Cambridge. Edited by 
Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity ; 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College; Fellow of the British 
Academy. London: Macmillan and Co. 

THE joint-stock volume of essays seems to be the ac 

cepted mode of communication between the theological 

experts of our Universities and that wider public of 
thoughtful religious people who, if they do not always ex 
actly look to them for guidance, take an interest—some 
times sympathetic, sometimes, it may be, a little suspicious 
or even a little hostile—in the tendencies of academic 
Theology. The publication of Essays and Reviews was 
the first great shock which German theological thought 
administered to the self-complacent narrowness of Eng- 
lish traditionalism. Mild as was the criticism, milder still 
the rationalism with which Zux Mundi coquetted, it de- 
finitely proclaimed that a great part of what Pusey and 

Liddon had regarded as belonging to the very citadel of 

the “Catholic” or even of the Christian Faith was re- 

garded as no longer tenable by the abler and better in- 
formed among their younger followers. Even Contentio 

V eritatis, the work of a less influential group, revealed a 

larger amount of liberal thought among the Oxford clerical 

teachers than the outside public knew to exist. For the 
present volume of Cambridge Essays, though, of course, 
there is much in it which will seem subversive enough to 
very rural clergy, there is assuredly reserved no succés de 
scandale. It is edited by a Professor of Divinity of blame- 
less orthodoxy, and he has done his work well. It must 
be looked upon as an indication of theological reaction 
rather than theological progress: no mitre will be endan- 
gered by the Cambridge Essays. ; 
There are no doubt several writers of decidedly liberal 
tendencies included among those who have contri- 
buted to this volume, but they have been assigned safe 
subjects, such as the evidences of Theism, or very general 
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ones such as “the Idea of Revelation, in the light of 
Modern Knowledge and Research.” The articles which 
concern burning questions of dogma or New Testament 
criticism have been entrusted to writers whose views of his- 
torical evidence, though of course a perfunctory homage 
is paid to the idea of criticism in the abstract, do 1.0t 
seem to be substantially different from those of Arch- 
deacon Paley. Unsafe men have been provided with safe 
subjects; unsafe subjects have been provided with safe 
men. 

Anyone acquainted with the comparative reputation 
of our two ancient Universities would have expected that 
the articles devoted to historical research, to matters o 
scholarship and of criticism, would have been conspicuously 
thorough, scholarly, and learned; while they would not 
have been surprised had the writers shown themselves 
less at home in the more general and more philosophical 
topics embraced in their programme. As a matter of 
fact, the more philosophical Essays constitute the strong, 
the critical ones the weak part of the book. Mr. Ten- 
nant’s Essay on “The Being of God in the light of 
Physical Science,” is about as good as it could be; it is 
a masterly demonstration of the fact that ques- 
tions about the ultimate nature of the wumiverse 
are questions not for the man of science but 
for the professed philosopher. We can only wish 
that he had been allowed to carry his argument further ; 
as it is, he demonstrates the necessity of a Theistic 
Philosophy without being allowed to develop in much 
detail what his version of that philosophy would be. 
Professor Caldecott’s Essay on “Philosophy and the 
Being of God,” though able, does not seem to us quite so 
good. It is a competent statement of the argument for a 
rather theistic version of Hegelianism ; but the writer does 
not do much to make the Hegelian technicalities intel- 
ligible to the non-philosophical reader, while the philo- 
sopher will feel that it is rather vague, and will doubt 
whether Professor Caldecott could really succeed in recon- 
ciling his language about the imminence of an “ infinite ” 
God with the Personality alike of God and of individual 
and immortal souls, in which the writer is no doubt a 
firm believer. “In Himself, being infinite, the identity 
of object and subject is attained. He knows all that 
exists, and all that exists is that which He knows; He 
knows Himself ; otherness has no place, self-consciousness 
is absolute in Him.” (P. 130.) We know what this 
philosophy means to the acknowledged representatives of 
Hegelianism; but we doubt very much whether, as they 
understand it, it is as “congruous with the ideas of the 
Christian Gospel” as Professor Caldecott supposes. How, 
for instance, is a belief in personal immortality reconcil- 
able with a philosophy which teaches that Time is mere 
“appearance”? On the whole, Mr. Askwith’s essay on 
“Sin and the need of Atonement” belongs to the more 
philosophical and the stronger half of the book. The sub- 
stitution theory is given up, and the Atonement repre- 
sented as a revelation of the love of God, though the 
writer seems to be a little anxious to conceal his sub- 
stantial agreement with the view of Abelard, of Maurice, 
and of Ritschl : 

“It is extremely difficult on close examination of the 
matter to see how the cross of Christ can attest the Divine 
love, unless there be some good bestowed on man through 
it. The love of God to man is only proved by the bestowal 
of Divine benefits upon him.” (P. 215.) 

But, after all, it appears that this good was only the good 
which resulted from the revelation of God’s love con- 
tained in Christ’s teaching, his character, and his whole 
career: the suffering and death are only valuable as evi- 
dence of the character. 

“ By His disclosure of the beauty of the Divine character 
of holiness and love—each explanatory of the other—He 
so set forth the spiritual principle of morality that it is 
seen to be man’s true expression of himself, that wherein 
he finds ‘his true freedom. And the condition for 
the giving of His life for mankind was, in the wisdom and 
providence of God, the Cross which Christ endured for 


the joy that was set before him of regenerating humanity. 
‘ The perfect consecration of human life to God 


demanded for its consummation an obedience even unto 
death. . . . The fruit of His conquest has been, and 
is, the indwelling of the Divine Spirit in men. This is the 
true atonement, that man should know God and be in 

communion with Him in goodness.” (Pp. 217, 218.) 

Canon (formerly Archdeacon) Wilson’s essay on 
“The Idea of Revelation, in the Light of Modern Know- 
ledge and Research,” is the boldest in the book. It is a 
little spoiled by a not very philosophical use of philoso- 
phical terms, such as “ objective,” “subjective,” “phe- 
nomenal,” and the like ; but it is im the best sense philoso- 
phical in spirit; it is sympathetic, stimulating, and con- 
structive. He recognises fully that what Christ is to men 
is not always to be estimated by their willingness to use 
the technical phrases about Him, and that very often those 
who use them and those who shrink from them mean the 
same thing: 

“* Such is one of the positive results of a century of study. 

It is the affirmation of a revelation in Christ of what some 

will speak of as the ideal of humanity, others as the Divine 

in Man, others as the Son of God.” (p. 254.) 

We are glad to know that Dr. Swete thinks that the 
difference between such a writer and some of his col- 
leagues is a difference between “ men who differ widely on 
questions where it is possible to disagree without disloyalty 
to the common faith”; but we cannot help doubting 
whether this broad and tolerant view is shared by some of 
the later essayists. It is not too much to say that, in the 
view of some of them, Revelation is almost everything 
which Dr. Wilson declares that it is not. The ex-Arch- 
deacon appears to agree with “ men of science when they 
have finally come to see God’s presence in natural law 
rather than in miracle.” (P. 246.) The rest of the 
writers apparently see it chiefly, if not exclusively, in 
miracle. Dr. Murray regards the question of miracles as 
one “of fundamental importance.” (P. 309.) Dr. Wilson 
holds that 

“The historic truth of events related about our Lord is 
not a matter for ‘ spiritual discernment ’—for any subjective 
revelation whatever. The illumination of the conscience 
imparts no discernment of past events, no critical acumen 

as to the value of evidence.” (p. 250.) 


On the other hand, Dr. Murray’s article is entitled “ The 
Spiritual and Historical Evidence for Miracles.” He holds 
that “our fundamental convictions [in which a belief in 
certain historical events is expressly included] rest ulti- 
mately on immediate experiences and intuitions which no 
words can fully express.” It need hardly be said that an 
historical argument for the Virgin Birth by a writer who 
knows that it happened intuitively is not likely to prove 
very convincing to minds which accept Dr. Wilson’s prin- 
ciple that historical truth must be proved by historical 
methods. The other writers on the burning questions 
seem to agree with Dr. Murray (though they are not quite 
so frank) rather than with Dr. Wilson. 

We cannot dwell upon these articles in detail. To 
speak candidly, with one or two exceptions, they do not 
strike us as very important. The lowest intellectual level is 
reached in the essay on “ Christ in the New Testament,” 
by Dr. Mason, once Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
for whom it may fairly be said that criticism does not exist. 
His dogmatic convictions are so strong as seriously to 
distort his appreciation of the character of Christ. He 
speaks of His “ unbounded imperiousness,” and gives as an 
illustration of it the fact that “swine by the tousand are 
lost to their owners at His fiat.” The essay on “ The 
Gospels in the Light of Historical Criticism,” by Dr. Chase, 
now Bishop of Ely, is a fair-minded and scholarly state- 
ment of the case for the most conservative view of the 
critical and historical questions at issue which can well 
be taken by a real scholar. He shows his possession of a 
critical conscience by admitting that the evidence for the 
Virgin Birth is “slight.” The evidence not merely for 
the vision of the Risen Lord, but for the reanimation of 
the body laid in the tomb, is pronounced to be adequate ; 
but he has no hard words for those who take a different 
view; and generally there is a moderation and tolerance 
about his tone which does not characterise some of his 
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colleagues. Mr. Bethune-Baker’s “Christiam Doctrines 
and their Ethical Significance” is one of the most remark- 
able pieces of work in the book. It is an able plea for 
dogma, but it is dogmatic in the popular, and not merely 
in the technical, sense of the term. We have much sym- 
pathy with his protest against “ Religion without Meta- 
physics,” and we are far from saying that there is nothing 
in the contention that there is an ethical value even in 
some very technical doctrines of orthodox theology and 
an ethical “ significance” of an unfavourable kind in some 
of the corresponding heresies. But he seems to forget 
that this significance is often obvious only to subtle minds 
steeped in the dogmatic history of the early centuries. The 
statement that “the rejection of a single article of the 
Christian creed is the dissolution of the system of Christian 
ethics” (p. 541) could only be made by a writer who has 
breathed for a long time a highly-rarified atmosphere of 
professional theology. He does not seem to possess either 
the knowledge of technical philosophy or the sympathy 
with the modern non-theological mind which is necessary 
for the task of interpreting Christian doctrine either to 
the modern student or to the modern man in the street. 

We must be content with the barest mention of Dr. 
Cunningham’s learned introduction on “The Christian 
Standpoint ” and the Master of Trinity’s characteristically 
eloquent essay on “ The Christian Ideal and the Christian 
Hope ”—a rather rhetorical but very impressive appeal for 
a belief in immortality on the ground that the lives of the 
best Christians make us feel that they were not “ made to 
die.” The essay on “Christ in the Church; the Testi- 
mony of History,” shows that Mr. Foakes-Jackson is a 
learned and a sympathetic historian; but when he argues 
that history proves the truth of the Logos-doctrine, we 
feel the want of more philosophical distinction and inter- 
pretation than he seems able to afford us; and we cannot 
help remarking that to accuse Professor Schmiedel of 
holding that only four of the sayings of Jesus are genuine 
shows an entire failure to understand the argument of that 
writer’s famous article in Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

AN OxFoRD THEOLOGIAN. 





ARTHUR HOBHOUSE, 1819-1904. 
Memoir By L. T. Hobhouse 
J. L. Hammond. London: Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Editor of The Speaker has asked me to add to the 
admirable Memoir of Lord Hobhouse my own recollections 
of an honoured friend and kinsman. of 
To some extent these must consist of an appreciation 
pure and simple, since, to many of the younger members 
of his family, he was in the position of a most valued 
counsellor. What was the reason, may be asked, that a 
man who never came to the fullest public light or assumed 
a first place of authority among the great, wise, and 
eminent, should have obtained so unquestioned a respect 
from younger persons who had the happiness of knowing 


him? 


and 
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I think the answer is to be found in two character- 
istics—first, that he had the most humble and touching 
respect for the “ego” of all other persons. I recollect 
very well when a certain youth of his acquaintance came 
to ask advice about his career, Lord Hobhouse—then 
over seventy*-expressed to me the most unbounded sur- 
prise that a “ man of twenty-eight” should come to obtain 
his opinion. It was the same humility of disposition that 
led him to take pleasure in all sorts and conditions of men, 
and to find interest in all that touched human life, en- 
tirely ignoring of what class or status or caste or creed 
might be the individual whom he addressed or questioned. 
He would certainly have had no fear, as some “ Liberals ” 
seem to have now, of the “Labour” members being 
elected im large numbers to represent their fellows in 
Parliament, believing as he did that freedom slowly 
broadened down from precedent to precedent. Indeed, 
his own words (p. 233) prove this: 
“* This ‘ has made me anxious ever since the 
great extension of franchise in 1867 to bring forward 


working-men into school boards, vestries, administrative 
bodies of all kinds. And though they think thoughts and 
do actions which I cannot well understand, I conceive 
it to be a matter of political necessity that their views 
shall have a trial; and, moreover, finding those I have 
come across to possess as much ability and honesty as 
other people, though possibly biassed and narrow, I 
believe that after a not ruinous amount of experiment, 
under the pressure of great responsibility, and with plenty 
of criticism and discussion, their efforts will produce mcre 
good results than bad, even as regards the single question 
of wages; to say nothing of the political and social 
stability given by the free play of conflicting views.” 

The second characteristic was the love of truth. 

It was rather formidable to us as children to hear 
his “ Does not that merit confirmation?” addressed to us 
when we told a story with purple patches, but it was a 
very satisfactory quality when we were trying to fathom a 
difficult problem, or to arrive at the truth of some political 
dispute. He even disliked proverbs because there was 
always a truth in the exactly opposite proposition, which 
might be expressed by another proverb. 

Perhaps one may even surmise that this jealous love 
of truth was the reason for the diffidence which prevented 
his rising to the very highest posts in public life. 

The only complaint which I ever heard him utter as 
t» public rewards was that he had no paid work, and that 
he would rather have had a County Court Judgeship than 
the high judicial post which he filled without pay, since 
pay was the measure of all real work. Yet a man who 
attained eminence as a lawyer, Charity Commissioner, 
legal member of the Viceroy’s Council, member of the 
Judicial Committee, and was also a hard-working vestry- 
man of St. George’s, Hanover-square, for twenty-two 
years from 1878, and a Peer, besides giving laborious 
service to such semi-public bodies as the Commons Pre- 
servation and the Charity Organisation Societies, can 
hardly be said to have failed in his duty to society. 

His working life was coeval with the Victorian era, 
and was perhaps cast on pleasanter lines for a man of his 
type than are ever likely to recur. 

Born in Somersetshire of a well-to-do family in 1819, 
he never lost the affection for country pursuits and 
country simplicity which a London lawyer's life is apt to 
quench. Each May in later life he would retreat to 
some country house to see the burst of spring, and each 
autumn would return to his beloved Somersetshire, to 
which he was devoted with as sincere and local patriotism 
as a modern Imperialist will expend upon the ends of 
the earth. 

Not, indeed, that “sport,” as interpreted by modern 
ideas, had any charms for him. He told me that though 
fond of shooting in early years, from a love of following 
and learning the habits of wild creatures, he had finally 
relinquished it in middle age from a growing dislike of 
wounding the animal without the certainty of killing it. 
Nor did he care for riding as am amusement. But he 
was a mighty walker, and few were the field paths in 
Somerset which he had not investigated, nor do I believe 
that there was a single church in that county which he 
had not visited, nor a single prospect which he had not 
admired. 

Thirty miles was nothing to him for a walk, and he 
expressed to me the regret that the bicycle had not been 
invented in his youth, as it would so greatly have ex- 
tended his radius for possible excursions. 

And when he came to work in London in the forties, 
it was still possible to take long country walks over Hamp- 
stead and Highgate Hills into the depths of the country 
without the miles of suburbs which now make such a 
form of exercise wearisome. 

London, indeed, was smaller and simpler, and I have 
often wondered if this, together with the fact that public 
school and university men did not scatter to the ends of 
the earth, but found their vocations at home, may not have 
influenced the serious and determined character of the 
men of that day, who took life hard, but whatsoever their 
hands found to do, did it with their might. 

Lord Hobhouse told me that two of the books which 
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most influenced his thought after leaving Oxford were 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, giving—notwithstanding 
its Whig point of view—an orderly and reasoned sequence 
of English history, and then Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, dealing with larger problems, appealing to a 
wider audience, and breaking a passage for itself through 
the reefs of prejudice and dogmatism which still held 
society in an artificial calm, and which had encircled the 
education of Eton and Oxford. 

But on the more serious problems of life it was not 
his habit to dwell with us younger men. A tolerance of 
all opinions governed by reason was, perhaps, strengthened 
by his Indian experience, though he certainly had no fear 
of opposing openly what he thought morally wrong, as 
evidenced by his unpopular attitude in regard to the 
Afghan and Boer wars, in the latter of which—though, as 
he told me, longing for peace and quiet—he supported 
the action of his niece when society was bitterly opposed 
to her. 

He desired, above all things, individual liberty and 
local energy; and though he had helped trade unions 
in early days when he thought they were fighting the cause 
of individual freedom, he was in the last few years in- 
clined to think that it might be a case of “ banded unions 
persecuting opinion and inducing a time when single 
thought was civil crime.” Thus he says in his letter to 
Canon Barnett in 1897 (p. 235) on the engineers’ strike: 

“Twenty years ago, perhaps even ten, I should have 

been in favour of the men in a general struggle, but they 
have latterly, along with increased power, shown (as I 
think) such ugly tendencies towards tyranny as to make 
me suspicious of them, and doubtful whether their victory 
would be a public good. It seems absurd to think so 
much of one’s own absolutely insignificant action, but, on 
the whole, I shall feel more easy in my own mind by not 
interfering at all.” 

The admirable address in 1880 to the Westminster 
Young Men’s Liberal Association shows, indeed, that his 
principles were not governed by mere party ties. 

“In the days when the Conservative Party was led by 

a wise and patriotic statesman, who, loyally accepting the 
great organic changes just made, avoiding further ones, 
and avoiding foreign quarrels, applied his great powers 
of administration to domestic and economical affairs, and 
led the country, swiftly, skilfully, and boldly along the 
path of commercial reform—in those days I called myself 
a Conservative. When the party quarrelled with Sir 
Robert Peel, and virtually placed themselves under the 
command of a bold and clever rhetorician and romance 
writer, who, to my apprehension, did not show any 
capacity for business or any grasp of high political prin- 
ciple, I inclined to follow the Liberal statesmen. More- 
over, as I grew older, I saw more and more clearly the 
wisdom of diffusing political power over wider areas, and 
I came to feel strongly the necessity of alterations in the 
laws regarding property, which I found that a Conserva- 
tive Party would not favour.” 

His last few years were tinged with a certain pes- 
simism, perhaps enhanced by a temperament not naturally 
sanguine. Yet he spoke to me in the last years of his life 
of “no crime being so great as that of despairing of the 
Republic,” and the revulsion of feeling shown by recent 
elections would have rejoiced one whom it is a privilege 
to have known, because he himself had lived, as far as in 
him lay, up to his favourite motto of doing justice and 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with his God. 

FARRER. 





GIOVANNI ANTONIO BAZZI. 
GIOVANNI ANTONIO Bazzi. By R. H. Hobart Cust. 
Murray. 21s. net. 
Books of this kind raise the question whether it is worth 
while to spend a great deal of time in discussing the few 
facts that can be discovered about a man who died some 
centuries ago, and in whom the world in general does not 
take much interest. Giovanni Antonio Bazzi was one of the 
secondary artists of the full Renaissance. It is easy for any- 
one with an eye to enjoy his pictures ; so easy, indeed, that 
people who distrust their own sense of beauty, and have 
most respect for what they admire with difficulty, are apt 
to think his pictures cannot be so good as they look. But 


London : 


Mr. Cust has not written his book so much to praise Bazzi’s 
art as to defend his character. His criticism, though 
sensible, is not particularly original ; indeed, in many cases 
he prefers to quote the criticisms of others rather than to 
give his own. His object is rather to tell as much as can 
be discovered about the facts of Bazzi’s life and to clear it 
of slanderous fiction, than to make a new name for Bazzi 
as an artist. Again, the question arises, Was it worth while 
to do this as laboriously as Mr. Cust has done it ? We 
incline to think it was. Mr. Cust seems to prove that there 
is good reason to disbelieve the greater part of what 
Vasari said against Bazzi, and, since Vasari is the chief 
witness against Bazzi’s character, it follows that Bazzi at 
last may be acquitted of charges that have stood against 
him for nearly four centuries. Bazzi was a most charming 
artist, and he deserves well of posterity on that account. 
It was at least an act of piety, therefore, that so long after 
his death someone should take so much trouble to prevent 
posterity from doing him any further injustice. It may 
not matter to us what men make of our names after we 
die, if we are not altogether forgotten. But there are few 
men famous in this age who would like to think that, so 
long as their works gave delight to posterity, so long would 
ugly stories be believed against them ; and it must be some 
consolation to the great to know that long after they are 
dead, perhaps, someone will take pains to do them justice. 
It may be mere sentimentality, but it does give one 
pleasure to read this long and successful defence of Bazzi. 
There is something curious and delicate, and perhaps 
a little morbid in his art, which might easily be, and 
indeed has been, misinterpreted by those who remember 
the ugly stories told by Vasari against him or have a vague 
impression that his general reputation is bad. The true 
Bazzi, as Mr. Cust reveals him to us, faintly indeed, but 
with just enough basis of fact to give an idea of his char- 
acter, was a curious man, perhaps a little morbid, cer- 
tainly eccentric, wilful, incapable of making the most of 
his powers, a man who lived from hand to mouth, trusted 
in his art to the inspiration of the moment, kept all kinds 
of unusual animals about him, had no sense, perhaps, of 
the relative importance of things, and delighted in horse- 
racing as much as in painting. Yet even the minor charge 
of idleness which Vasari makes against him seems to be 
refuted by the mere number and frequent excellence of 
his works. He was idle, perhaps, for long at a time, and, 
when he did work, may have done so hastily, but he must 
have worked with a will for great periods of his life, and 
he was a master so accomplished that in happy moments 
he was the rival rather than the imitator of Raphael. 

Mr. Cust gives up a good deal of space to a discus- 
sion of his ugly nickname. How he came by it remains a 
mystery; but Mr. Cust seems to establish beyond any 
doubt that it was not a term of reproach. In the first 
place, it was spelt in many different ways as, for 
instance, Sodona, Sobdoma, and in the second it was used 
when it never would have been used as a term of reproach. 
For instance, his wife described herself in an official 
document as the wife, not of Bazzi, but of Sodoma, and 
when he was made a Cavalier of Christ by the Pope, the 
title was attached to the name not of Bazzi, but of 
Sodoma. In fact, it is certain that for a great part of his 
life he adopted Sodoma as his regular surname, and, since 
he was an artist of repute employed by Popes and car- 
dinals, the friend of Raphael and other great men, he 
would never have done this in a mere bravado of wicked- 
ness. We may also, as Mr. Cust says, take Bazzi’s pic- 
tures for some evidence of his character. There was 
plenty of temptation for him, if his mind was foul, to 
betray its foulness in some of his pictures. The subject of 
the “ Marriage of Alexander and Roxana” might have been 
treated by him as Julio Romano, for instance, treated 
subjects of the same kind. Yet there could not be a more 
innocent picture than this. A gross-minded man may paint 
a cold picture. Bronzino, we know, was gross-minded, 
and most of his pictures are as cold as they can be; but 
he could never give way to all the warmth of his fancy 
without betraying his grossness. In the “ Marriage of 
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Alexander and Roxana” Bazzi has let himself go alto- 
gether. It is so rich in fancy that it cannot have been painted 
with any reserve or restraint. You can see that it was a 
subject after his own heart, and one upon which he spent 
all his imagination and invention. Yet there never was a 
picture more free from any taint of uncleanness. It repre- 
sents, like Correggio’s works, a kind of fairyland of inno- 
cent passion, full of beautiful human beings as a garden 
is of flowers, and where human beauty can be enjoyed 
with as little fear or reserve as the beauty of flowers. This 
kind of art is a purification like tragedy. It purifies by 
ennobling, not by ignoring; and as tragedy is a better 
antidote to the fear of life and of death than any story that 
makes life out to be all just and comfortable for the 
righteous, so a picture like this is a better antidote to lust 
than one empty of all zest and desire. Bazzi was a painter 
too much in love with beauty to be afraid of it. He 
aimed always at beauty, and took the line of least resist- 
ance. There is no reserve of strength in him. no distrust 
of the obvious. He was not made fastidious by any rest- 
less play of his intellect, like his chief master Lionardo. 
Indeed, he seems to have got from Lionardo nothing 
except a refinement of his taste for beautiful things, and 
an eye for new subtleties of form and expression. Yet, 
whether or no he was ever Lionardo’s pupil—and that ‘s 
a point which remains quite uncertain—he was certainly 
the greatest of Lionardo’s followers, and the chief proof 
of the excellence of Lionardo’s teaching. He came at a 
time when the labours of past generations had 
made the representation of form almost dangerously 
easy. Lionardo by example and precept taught that 
nothing in art is easy to do well. He was always searching 
among forms for the one that would express his idea. 
Painting, he held, must always be an art of expression and 
not merely one of decoration. Bazzi, as,his inferior works 
show, was not by nature inclined to be fastidious, or court 
the difficulties of his art. Yet the unresting subtlety of 
Lionardo inspired him with new ideas, at least of beauty, 
and prevented him from ever being quite satisfied with 
making mere patterns of forms. Sometimes in his pic- 
tures, as in Luini’s, the Lionardo smile, the Lionardo 
ringlets, the delicately-modelled shadows of Lionardo, are 
imitated for purposes of mere prettiness and favour; but 
often he employs them to give a greater power of expres- 
sion to his natural sense of beauty. In some of his best 
works, indeed, he shows a great power of expression, which 
makes his unfailing beauty of design and form the 
more beautiful. The famous group of the Swoon of St. 
Catherine is a masterpiece in this way; so is the half- 
ruined figure of “Christ at the Column.” Bazzi was not a 
master of strong dramatic action. His powers of design 
always broke down inthe attempt to represent a multitude 
of figures in motion; but he could design a small group 
or a single figure in some moment of intense emotion almost 
as well as the greatest masters; and there is often more 
character in his beauty than in Raphael’s. Raphael 
admired him, and Raphael, we may assume, was not a 
bad judge of painting. One may wish that Mr. Cust had 
said more about the question whether Bazzi influenced 
Raphael most or Raphael Bazzi. It is a matter well worth 
careful discussion, and one that has not yet been cleared 
up. But Mr. Cust is more interested in facts than in pro- 
blems of this kind, and his industry in the search for facts 
is very praiseworthy. 





WATER COLOURS. 
Drawincs OF Davin Cox. London: George Newnes. 7s. 6d. 


Some time ago I ventured to draw attention to cer- 
tain forms of art which, as it seemed to me, have 
especially served the purpose of individual genius rather 
than that of collective movements and great creative 
epochs. It was a question at that time of ivories. All 
through the dark ages of art, in the long twilight which 
divided the evening of classic from the dawn of Christian 
art, there appear from time to time examples of ivory 
carving possessing a naturalness and grace which seem 





altogether foreign to the period. Nothing of the sort, 
no such life and ease of posture and movement, appears in 
the contemporary stiff. barbaric sculpture of stone or 
marble. It is evident that these fugitive gleams of know- 
ledge or inspiration were not durable enough to embody 
themselves in stone. They were mere personal impulses 
coming and going with the individual, not solidifying into 
a distinct and permanent tradition. Somehow it seems 
that the vehicle of ivory, slighter, more ductile, encour- 
aging a more familiar and diminutive treatment, is pecu- 
liarly the medium t» catch these fleeting impulses. It 1s 
susceptible of impressions not powerful enough to affect 
the more unwieldy substance of stone. I think that any- 
one who compares the ivory work of the Byzantine period 
with contemporary stone carving will agree in this, and 
will perceive that while marble andi stone are the materials 
proper to firmly-rooted tradition and a developing creative 
epoch, ivory is one of those materials which has always 
lent itself more readily to individual thought and fancy. 

And in this respect it seems to me that, to pass from 
the sphere of sculpture to that of painting, water-colour 
stands to oil-painting in the same relation as that in which 
ivory stands to stone. I mean that it is the vehicle essen- 
tially adapted to personai emotion and perception. Oil- 
painting is an art of very slow and gradual growth. Slowly 
among the Florentine workshops was amassed, and 
handed down from generation to generation of masters 
and pupils, an exact knowledge of methods and materials 
and, simultaneously and with the same deliberation, was 
evolved that powerful tradition in the arrangement and 
composition of painting which no individual might lightly 
outrage. This must, no doubt, be a familiar thought to 
the reader, and he must often Lave observed that, in such 
times as the Renaissance, when tradition is powerful. it 
rules so absolutely that it would always be easy to place 
the works of any painter, even if we had never seen them 
before, in about their proper time and place simyly from 
the knowledge we have of the slowly developing, main 
current of tradition to which he had to conform. Here, 
indeed, is a weighty art with a weighty effort behind it. 
No less a strength can wield such an instrument; and if 
we would discover why it is that the oil painting of to-day 
always seems to us in our saner moments ridiculous, the 
reason no doubt lies in this, that we are using as a medium 
for individual experiments and whims a form of art which 
can only be rightly handled by a powerful and slowly- 
developed tradition. 

On the other hand, if our experimental age splashing 
about in oils seems ridiculous enough, it has its own proper 
medium made to meet its requirements. Water-colours, 
with their lighter, swifter, easier motion, seem designed 
for the express purpose of recording the emotional im- 
pressions of individuals. To this purpose they adapt 
themselves with infinite readiness, delighting to suggest 
the most exquisite ideas with a swift stroke or two. They 
meet the requirements of modern art to a T, and, indeed, 
it may be that the English strong individualism and im- 
patience of discipline is one of the reasons why we have 
always shown to the best advantage in this art. It seems 
to me indisputable that, looking back over the achievement 
of the nineteenth century, the real success is exclusively 
a water-colour success. I can think of twenty water- 
colourists whose sketches will always give the purest 
pleasure. I cannot be certain of one oil painter. 

And of the water-colourists among the first is the 
artist of whom I set out to write, David Cox, of whose 
sketches a book of reproductions has lately been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Newnes. David Cox is a particularly 
good instance of what I have attempted to indicate as the 
true function of water-colour, its capacity for catching and 
transcribing spontaneous and purely individual emotions. 
Landscape in water-colour, it has to be insisted, is the 
summing up of the direct emotional impression of a scene. 
By an emotional impression I mean such an image as we 
recall in later life of any particular scene which we knew 
well, and had received pretty deeply into our lives as a 
boy, be it a lane, a farmyard, the corner of an orchard, or 
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any other detail of the kind. That image, then recalled 
and viewed through the lapse of years, will come to us 
steeped in an emotion or sentiment of its own, and that 
very sentiment working upon our inward vision will har- 
monise and unify the picture in our mind. The unessen- 
tial and discordant elements will be obliterated and for- 
gotten, and only those preserved which carry forward and 
Geepen the emotional impression, which is our own 
spiritual estimate as it were of the scene. I think 
that memory is a true artist in this, for it is essentially the 
artist’s business thus to harvest natural emotion and senti- 
ment, and, in proportion as his own feeling be deep and 
sincere, will be the measure of success he attains. It is 
in this summing up of Nature’s direct emotional appeal that 
Cox’s excellence, I think, lies. Each scene seems to 
impress him with new, ever fresh, force. He is never 
hung up and entangled, like Copley, Fielding, de Windt, 
and most of them, in his own technical methods, but goes 
at each landscape with the fervour of spontaneous inspira- 
tion. He has no mannerisms, no tricks, no favourite 
effects to which he harks back, knowing himself to be 
master of them. Nature seems to prompt him as he paints, 
and his art is the most artless of any great painter. 

Thus to work is to fall in with the spirit of water- 
colour. It would seem as if Cox’s birth and education and 
early training had tended especially to fit him for this 
independent part. They were of the kind that foster hardi- 
ness and a marked individuality rather than a spirit of 
docile conformity. The boy who grew up in poverty and 
hardship, who made a difficult beginning of his art by 
painting buttons and buckles, who rose gradually to be a 
scenic painter at a Birmingham theatre, and sold draw- 
ings at two guineas a dozen to the London dealers when 
he was twenty-one, such a boy was not perhaps likely to 
fall a victim to the fluent formulas that can be passed from 
hand to hand. Trials that would have quenched or 
crippled a less virile genius only stimulated and purified 
the genius of David Cox. He came out of the ordeal sure 
of himself and with a full consciousness that his happiness 
lay in receiving deeply direct impressions from Nature, and 
in recording them by methods which owed more to truth 
of feeling than to technical excellence. It is because of 
his profound truth of feeling and the trust he put in it, and 
consequent freedom with which he moved, that he may, I 
think, be chosen as almost the truest representative we 
have of the spirit of water-colour painting in its character 
of a vehicle essentially adapted, as I have said, to per- 
sonal emotion and perception. His work will continue to 
give pleasure and delight when many names far greater in 
their day have been forgotten. 

L. MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 





THE LITTLE ADMIRAL. 
Harry Keprer. By Sir Algernon West. London: Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. 
“ Harry KeEppe.,” or, as he was often called, the Little 
Admiral, who died two years ago, aged ninety-five, was 
among the last specimens of a type exclusively and sig- 
nally British. He belonged to an age before the appli- 
cation of scientific discoveries and inventions to war, 
naval and military, had substituted exact knowledge and 
an elaborate technical training for individual initiative, 
and when as yet manhood, self-reliance, and personal 
daring were gifts sufficient to the highest command. 
We have always been well off in this material, and used, 
indeed, entirely to rely upon it. Even good judges in 
those days discountenanced the idea of training a man 
for his profession. Education for the Army was steadily 
opposed by the Duke of Wellington, who maintained to 
the end that all his best officers came from Eton. What he, 
as well as many another good judge, depended on in those 
pre-scientific days was a certain innate quality of robust- 
ness and self-reliance which, at that time and under those 
conditions, made our English gentlemen most formidable 
captains. In the history of war these men stand by them- 
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selves. They had not the fine manners and stately dig- 
nity of the French, Italian, and Spanish com- 
manders. The culture of the grand style was lacking in 
them. They were in no sense men of the world, but 
confessedly insular. Heroes of the younger breed, they 
represented the virile virtues at their best. A rollicking 
courage, a devil-me-care humour, a knack of getting into 
scrapes only equalled by their knack of getting out again, 
and a devotion to things British only equalled by 
their contempt for things foreign; a lawless love of going 
their own way, of disobeying orders, and playing prac- 
tical jokes, and yet a way, too, of surmounting all 
difficulties as a strong swimmer mounts the wave crests 
that threaten to engulf him—such seem to have been their 
common characteristics 

They were born leaders. Their extraordinary self- 
confidence never failed to inspire the same feeling in their 
followers. In peace they were as robust as in war. ‘They 
loved horseraces and steeplechases and reckless and ab- 
surd wagers. They collected door-knockers and _ police- 
men’s batons and fnightened humdrum citizens out of their 
wits. But somehow their essential robustness was always 
recognised as a national asset. Everyone excused and 
admired their frolics. Young Keppel might fight the 
watchman and be a ringleader among the fastest young 
Rawdon Crawleys and bloods of the day, but when the 
Portuguese Governor of Macao had the infernal inso- 
lence to lock up a British subject, who but young Keppel 
cleared his decks for action, landed his marines, rushed 
the prison and got his man out, all in splendid defiance 
of international usage and etiquette? “For this,” he jots 
down characteristically in his diary, “I was reprimanded 
by the Admiralty and thanked by Lord Palmerston.” 

All his life Keppel had a fellow feeling for the stuff 
he himself was made of. When in the days of his 
Admiralship some of his lieutenants got into a row with 
the police in Plymouth theatre, and their captains talked 
of a court-martial, Keppel scouted the idea, and only 
remarked that “he was glad to hear there was a naval 
officer left who could thrash a bobby.” In a score of 
tales and anecdotes we catch the same characteristic note. 
It comes out in little irrepressible sallies of frankness and 
humour. You get it in his speech to Mrs. Parker on 
coming home from shooting; “I have had an excellent 
day’s sport; I have shot two woodcocks, ten pheasants, a 
rabbit, and your son”; or in his telegram to his wife 
when he had gone off on his own account and she had 
wired to know “ how are you and where can I find you?” ; 
“Am quite well; you cannot find me”; or in his answer 
to his doctor, who had declined to “take the responsi- 
bility” of his going to Goodwood before he had recovered 
from one of his innumerable accidents; “ Who the devil 
asked you to take the responsibility?” | Sometimes 
quaintly, sometimes rowdily, sometimes heroically, in war 
and peace, fun and anger, this jolly, breezy English 
robustness peeps out in all his sayings and doings. He is 
made of it. His childhood and extreme old age are kept 
frank and fresh by it. Nothing in him is hidden or kept 
back. With queens and princesses he is the same as with 
his own sailors and comrades. One does not wonder at 
his popularity. One does not wonder that the ring at 
Goodwood broke out into cheering when he turned up on 
his birthday. Such men are made to be loved. 

We fancy the Hardys and Newbridges of Nelson’s 
band of brothers were made of this stuff. Pure English 
has done much for England, but circumstances have con- 
spired to deteriorate it. We seem to have not the same 
opening nowadays for the qualities these men possessed. 
The best captain to-day is he who assimilates best with 
his machinery. Harry Keppel carried a touch of the old 
romance and derring-do of the sailing days down into the 
age of steam, but it was an impossible survival of another 
epoch and, unfostered by the new environment, has al- 
most passed away. It is impossible not to regret the loss, 
however inevitable, or to think without pain how soon Sir 
Algernon West’s biography will smack of a past already 
remote. 


REGRETS AND SURMISES. 

BRUGES AND WEST FLANDERS. Painted by Amedee Forestier. 
Described by S. W. T. Omond. London: A. and C. 
Black. 1os. net. 

Inp1A. By Mortimer Menpes. Text by Flora Annie Steel. 
London: A. and C. Black. 20s. net. 

MESSIEURS FORESTIER AND OMOND have between them 

produced a charming book. Mr. Forestier’s beautiful pic- 

tures are confined to present-day life in the Flemish towns 
and country, while Mr. Omond’s text deals largely with 
the departed glories of Flanders and of Bruges in par- 
ticular. Against the background of the stormy, crowded, 
brilliant past, dramatically sketched in its main outlines, 
he places the decayed palaces, quiet streets, and provin- 
cial life of the Bruges which came into existence when 
the Zwijn was hopelessly choked with mud, and the sea, 
that had brought her wealth anid fame, retired from her 
feet, and green fields stretched where once, at Sluis, her 
burghers had put out in boats to help the ships of England 
against the ships of Philip of France. The middle of the 
sixteenth century saw this tragedy consummated. The 
prosperity of Bruges ebbed with the ebbing of the waters 
of the Zwijn, but her strength had long been drained by 
a canker within her own bosom, a canker common to all 
the cities of Flanders. The system of monopolies en- 
couraged by the Hanseatic League had pitted town against 
town, so that Catholic Flanders never opposed a united 
front to the foreigner, like the Republic to the north of 
her. Protection in those days meant the unsheathing of 
the sword, and Retaliation took the form of pikes and 
guns; and the result for Flanders, as Mr. Omond points 
out, was disintegration. Out of all that storm and stress 
came the Bruges of to-day, beloved by dreamers for her 
face of yesterday. And recently that face has changed. 
They have brought back the sea to Bruges by means of a 
canal, and Mr. Omond wonders whether a portion of her 
former trade can be recovered. And what of her un- 
worldly beauty? May not that be imperilled? Will the 
slight infusion of the vulgar modern virus of trade work 
for good in those ghostly veins, or will “ Bruges La 

Morte,” opening her eyes on our modern daylight, suffer 

some horrible change, and so herself become a memory, 

to be regretted in her turn? 

Regret for the splendid past of Bruges lends an ap- 
propriate sentimental flavour to Mr. Omond’s pages. 
Regret is also present in Mrs. Steel’s book, regret of a 
different quality, a yearning regret over an old order of 
things that is still present and powerful, but stricken with 
change—passing! If to love is to understand, Mrs. Steel 
understands India. She is passionate, intuitive. a burning 
and impatient partisan, naively biassed in favour of all 
things Indian. European history, to her way of thinking, 
has no heroes like the Great Moghuls; European morals 
are decidedly inferior to Indian morals; European philo- 
sophy must bow the head to the wisdom of Sakyamuni ; 
and the European ideal of womanhood is much lower and 
more ignoble that the one that prevails on the banks of 
the Ganges. The last opinion will perhaps most shock 
European ears. “The one great unalterable split be- 
tween East and West,” she says, “is their relative Ideals 
of Perfect Womanhood.” And in her chapter on “ The 
Women of India” she defends the Eastern ideal in a 
manner which makes one rub one’s eyes and ask if this is 
really the age of Woman’s Suffrage. Comparing the 
Eastern and Western bride, she is very stern towards the 
latter : 

“She goes to the new life as she would go to the 
theatre, expecting to be interested and amused. The 
Eastern bride goes to a restriction of liberty in a cloister; 
goes self-dedicate to duty. For her there is no new 
house, no new position, nothing but the extremely doubt- 
ful pleasure of a husband whom she has not chosen. 
No degradation could be deeper to her Western sister 
than being forced to marry a perfect paladin if she hap- 
pened to prefer a pawnbroker; but the Indian woman 
is nine times out of ten quite content with’ the choice of 
others. There are, indeed, few happier households than 
Indian ones; or rather, one should, perhaps, use the past 
tense, since the native girl is fast learning to read novels, 
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and ere long will doubtless grasp the fact that love makes 
the world go round—perhaps by turning people’s heads!” 
This from a writer of novels! It will seem sheer perversity 
to some, but it is not. It India absorbs her. 
She thinks and writes as one who sees the end in the 
beginning, the whole in the part, and all India in the 
figure of the first coolie seen on the pier-head by new 
arrivals at Bombay. This impressionistic method capti 
vates the sympathy and the imagination, if it occasionally 
irritates the understanding ; and it has successful moments 
of great value. Mrs. Steel, for instance, is particularly 
happy in her remarks on the Great Mutiny. She describes 
how in the years immediately preceding 1857 a great fever 
of Evangelicalism awakened—or should it be blinded ? 
the national conscience of England in regard to India. 
Men grew ashamed of the money-grubbing past, of the 
commercial ways of John Company. But the heathen 
could be reclaimed; and the annexation of Oude was 
almost as much an act of piety as of rapacity. The Mutiny 
itself was the beginning of a cleaner and more firmly- 
established English rule in India. How long is that rule 
to continue? Mrs. Steel is not afraid to ask this question, 
although she leaves it The Indian climate 
will have the first and last word in the matter. If we stay 
it is in the teeth of the hot weather, for Englishmen 
never become acclimatised in India, they only learn to 
endure; and if we go the hot weather will still be re- 
sponsible, for English children cannot be brought up in 
India and colonisation is impossible; and in either cass 
we shall require considerable grit. And if we go, how 
are we to leave India? Mrs. Steel answers this question 
as might be expected from one so strongly imbued with 
the Indian national idea. at heart to see how 
European civilisation is being forced upon the people 
and their old simplicity destroyed. 

Mrs. Steel’s lively style, fulness pf information, and 
warm sympathy with her subject have made a book de- 
lightful to read, a book which is also delightful to look at, 
thanks to the magnificent illustrations of Mr. Menpes. 


FICTION. 
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LADS OF THE Fancy. By George Bartram. Lond Duck 
worth and Co. 1906. 6s. 

THe Same Cray. By James Blyth. London: E. Grant 
Richards. 1906. 6s. 


IT is but seldom that we get from a novelist’s hands now- 
adays a veracious picture of masculine life, and we heartily 
welcome on that account Lads of the Fancy. Mr. George 
Bartram’s work is much less known than it ought to be, and 
we are inclined to attribute his comparative obscurity not 
a little to the stupidity of the typical Tory. If Mr. Bar- 
tram had his deserts, every country squire in England who 
can read and write (and we suppose most of them read 
one or two books during the year), all sporting parsons, and 
naval and military men who have brains enough to master 
a novel, as well as many lovers of good literature gene- 
rally, would possess copies of 7'he People of Clopion and 
The Longshoremen. Yor Mr. Bartram’s work is racy of all 
the manly virtues that the English gentleman of out-of-door 
tastes used to delight in. But in England “the upper- 
class barbarians,” as Matthew Arnold called them, hav: 
never had the intelligence to support the writers nearest to 
them, and as we have never had a Blackwood’s Magazine 
south of the Tweed, it is not surprising that Mr. Bar- 
tram’s work should not have taken a recognised place. 

In Lads of the Fancy our author has painted a strong, 
energetic picture of life in town and country in 1811, in 
the days when gambling, pugilism, cock-fighting, drinking, 
and wenching were still held to be the chief distractions 
in the life of a man of fashion. The full-blooded vigour 
of the time, its coarseness and general lack of refinement, 
is stamped for us best in the caricatures of Rowland 
son and Gillray; and a little later in the townified, vul- 
garised types of Pierce Egan’s Tom and Jerry, we see the 
degeneration of the old-fashioned John Bullish tastes set- 
ting in. Mr. Bartram, in his desire to make a picturesque 
set of scenes, has perhaps given too much prominence to 
the romantic aspects of the time, when a share in elope- 
ments and duelling, and intimacy with flash houses and the 


Fancy, marked your “blood,” but his reconstruction of 
the mental atmosphere of the period is extremely clever. 
He takes us to the prize-ring and to Alsatia, into the com- 
pany of sporting Jews, card-sharpers, thief-takers, and 
young bucks up from the country to see London life and 
be fleeced of their money; but sharply drawn as are his 
town scenes, his scenes in the “shires” have the most 
vigour. We do not invite women or the thin-blooded per- 
son to send for Lads of the Fancy, but we pity the man 
who cannot enjoy the delightful brutal heartiness of Farmer 
Tyrrell and his strapping daughter Sophy. There is 
astonishing vigour in the portrait of this old English yeo- 
man, and the chapters which narrate how the sharp London 
tradesman, Mr. Nettleship, posts down to Market Base- 
field with the wedding party only to find Sophy Tyrrell has 
eloped with young Mr. Poynings, are full of brisk, salty 
humour and pungent force. We quote a specimen of Mr. 
Bartram’s racy style: 

‘You infernal scoundrel, what do you mean by this? 
How dare you presume even to set foot on my 
grounds?’ Adrian Poynings emerged from an adjacent 
brake, followed by two brawny churls in velveteen and 
corduroy. One keeper carried the squire’s fowling-piece 
and a well-filled game bag, the other led a brace of 
GW. « «+ « 

“During a space of almost twenty years not a word had 
passed between these men. Tyrrell was overcome with 
confusion and amazement—confusion that he should be 
detected in an act foreign to his general conduct—amaze- 
ment that the man who had done ‘him irreparable injury 
should assume such a tone. — 

- + + +» ‘*By God,’ shouted Tyrrell, passion com- 
pletely mastering him, ‘law or no law, I’ll not take this 
wi’out answer! What, you—you—to hector it over me, a 
man that carries a memory—ah, ye wheyfaced knave, ye 
well know what I mean! You that ruined my sister, and 
whose monkey of a nephew tried to ruin my darter! If 
I go oversea for’t, I'll not be put.on in this way. Send 
your chawbacons on both together, wi’ knuckles or cud- 
gels, and I’ll make black pudding of ’em in double-quick 
time, and if you'll join in I’ll snap ye ’cross my thigh 
like a rotten stick! Come on, Tuphead Leach, and your 
pal wi’ ye, and meet one that calls no man master!’ 

‘Farmer Tyrrell’s language, as he followed his retreat- 
ing foes, was impressive, but unsuited to reproduction. 
The parentage, upbringing, circumstances, and claims to 
manhood of Messieurs Leach and Goss he discussed in 
terms of the blackest opprobrium. He advised them with 
withering sarcasm upon their future course of life, recom- 
mending them to abjure the appendages of man, and re- 
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MR. JOHN LANE is publishing on Tuesday, March 6, 
a New Work by A. F. CALVERT, entitled 


Moorish REMAINS 
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Being a Brief Record of the Arabian Conquest 

and Occupation of the Peninsular, with a Particular 

Account of the Mahommedan Architecture and 

Decoration in the Cities of Cordova, Seville, and 

Toledo. With 84 Coloured Plates and over 400 

Black-and-White Illustrations, Diagrams, &c. 
Crown 4to (7} by 10 in.), 42s. net. 


The author gives a brief record of the conquest of Spain 
by the Moors, and a detailed account of the Architecture 
and Decoration of Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. The dis- 
tinctive beauties of Moorish Art are emphasised by the 80 
Coloured Plates reproduced in this volume. These give 
characteristic examples of the excellencies of Moorish work, 
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cloth, 1os. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF JOB IN THE REVISED VERSION, 
Edited by S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D. With Introductions and 
brief Annotations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S MEROPE and SOPHOCLES’S 
ELECTRA. Translated by R. WHITELAW. Edited by 


J. Cuurton COo.tins, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


INDEX VERBORUM PROPERTIANUS. 


PHILLIMORE, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 


BLAKE’S POETICAL WORKS. A New and Verbatim 
Text from the Manuscript, Engraved, and Letterpress 
Originals. With Variorum Readings and Bibliographical 
Notes and Prefaces. By JOHN Sampson, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
ios. 6d. net. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. Edited by Georce 
BirKBECK Hit, D.C.L. With a Brief Memoir of Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill by his Nephew, HAROLD SPENCER Scott, M.A. 
3 vols. 8vo, leather back, £2 2s. net; in cloth, £1 16s. net. 


PFEFFER’S PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS, a Treatise 
upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy in Plants. 
Second fully revised Edition. Translated and Edited by 
A. J. Ewart. Vol. III, completing the work. Royal 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. net ; half-morocco, £1 1s. net. 
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tire, like the prodigal of Scripture, into the company 
of their nose-ringed, earth-rooting, four-footed congeners. 
At Adrian he hurled contemptuous defiance and san- 


guinary threats, hid 
“*Walk on your*land, ye white-livered scaramouch! 


God knows I’d no thought o’ where I was travelling, or 
I wouldn’t ha’ defiled my foot wi’t. But I'll walk across 
Poynings estate once a week in future, and let me see 


the man will bid me go back!’ 

‘‘When he had exhausted himself in tirade he turned 
and made for home, emitting intemperate soliloquy as he 
went. In the spasm of choleric triumph that possessed 
him he forgot that the evening was still, and that here 
and there belated yokels were wending their way across- 
country. 

“*Let me catch Sneak-up Poynings on my land, that’s 
all!’ was his last confidence to the darkening pastures. 
‘I won’t talk—I’ll do—and summat, too, that’ll fill the 
gossips’ mouths for a month!’” (P. 209.) 


Mr. James Blyth came into notice as a novelist some 
years ago for drawing graphic realistic scenes of the 
earthy life of certain primitive types of Norfolk peasants— 
types which Dr. Jessopp had already brought before us 
more cecorously in his Arcady. There was a remark- 
able agreement between the conclusions of the divine and 
of the novelist, which might parody thus the old phrase, 
“ People’s morals—none. Customs beastly”; but we be- 
lieve Mr. Blyth was called over the coals by various re- 
viewers, who protested against the pure well of English 
fiction being defiled by the drippings of “the trough of 
Zolaism,” or words to that effect. The truth of Dr. 
Jessopp’s picture was held to justify Arcady, but for 
some mysterious reason the truth of Juicy Joe was held 
to be only a secondary matter. Mr. Blyth now makes an 
attempt in The Same Clay to place his marsh folk’s 
morals in juxtaposition with upper-class morals, and prove 
that there is little difference between “the vital instincts ; 
the real natures of prince and peasant,” But while ad- 
mitting his thesis is sound, we cannot affirm that he has 
carried it out with any delicacy of analytic power. His 
upper-class hero, Pettifer. am artist, is seduced by the 
charms of the shallow and empty-headed Rosie to make 
love ro his friend’s wife. And Pettifer in his intrigue is 
enabled at the same time to keep a close watch on the 
bucolic »mours of Jack Grisney, the innkeeper, who is 
burdened by possessing a sick and dying wife, Martha. 
Our author succeeds, on the whole, in demonstrating that 
the outsider who condemns Jack Grisney has not pene- 
trated far enough into the real meaning of the situation, 
which Ma:tha hers :lf sums up in the following phrase: 

“Aggie love me true enough, and she doan’ love me 

the less ‘cos owin ta the nater o’ things she can be moor 

now ta my man an’ what I can be. Jack be fare 
kind enow an’ lovin’ enow ta me, ta Aggie—ay! an’ tew 

a planty moor. When God ha’ jined tew tagither 

he can onjine ’em an’ glue ’em somewhere else without 

axin’ man’s leave or parson’s nayther. Aah! An’ dew’t 

He will.” : 

This view of things is no doubt more or less common 
to women all over the East, and it so prevails with Pettifer 
as to clinch his desire to leave the shallow Rosie alone 
and devote himself to the woman he loves. Mr. Blyth, 
however, does not seen to us quite to have worked out his 
problem in terms of living truth. The best drawn of his 
characters are, undoubtedly, Jack Grisney and old Limper, 
the innkeeper’s sycophant. The scenes of rustic life, we 
may add, are much better done than the scenes of upper- 
class intrigue. 





FALLENTIS SEMITA VITZ&. 


John Collingwood Bruce: Life and Letters. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Gainsford Bruce. (Blackwood. tos. 6d. 
net.) ‘Sir Gainsford Bruce remarks of his father’s life 
that it was “ not marked by stirring incidents, but occupied 
in scholastic duties, in quiet and unostentatious literary 
and antiquarian research, and in the earnest endeavour 
to extend the influence of religion and _philanthrophy.” 
John Collingwood Bruce, however, had a considerable repu- 
tation in Newcastle. both as a schoolmaster and as an 
antiquary. His book on the Roman Wall is still one of 


the chief authorities on the subject. He also played a 
censiderable part in local affairs, particularly in matters of 
religion and charity. His life was long, useful, and 
happy, and when he and his wife celebrated their golden 
wedding in 1883 the event was the subject of more than 
local congratulations, and a pretty copy of verses was 
written by a friend, which Sir Gainsford quotes in full, 
and from which we may give one verse : 

“QO, sage and Christian! Christian more than sage 

Beloved of youth, still more revered by age, 

May thou and thy dear help meet hand in hand, 

Be gently led towards the better land.” 

A biography of this kind is not of great interest to the 
general public, perhaps, but it was worth writing for the 
sake of the many friends whom John Collingwood Bruce 
made during his life and of those who are interested 
in the local affairs of Newcastle. Sir Gainsford Bruce has 
written it very simply and with an evident affection, which 
makes it pleasant reading, even for those who have no par- 
ticular reason to be interested in the subject of it. 





GEORGE MACDONALD IN LITTLE. 


The Pocket George MacDonald: A Choice of Passages 
from the Various Works of George MacDonald, LL.D. 
Made by Alfred H. Hyatt. (Chatto and Windus. 2s. 
net.) Mr. Hyatt, in this little anthology, has attempted 
to represent each of his books by passages characteristic of 
the whole. This was certainly a difficult task, for George 
MacDonald is not a writer who tells very well in extracts. 
He was not a great master of either prose or verse. His 
excellence consists mainly in the whole atmosphere which 
he throws over a book—an atmosphere which transforms 
particular passages that, taken alone, seem sometimes 
rather platitudinous. The longer passages in the book are 
the best worth reading by themselves, and these perhaps 
will induce people to read the works from which they are 
taken, which, after all, is the chief object and use of books 


of this kind. 


A BOOK OF VERSE. 
Verses by John Ramsey Graham. (Greening. 5s. net.) 
Mr. Graham appears to be an American, and very proud of 


the fact : 
“Let the mighty anthem roll— 
America shall aye be free,” 
he cries. There is no harm in this, but his passion for 
freedom is rather militant, and seems to be associated 
only with fighting. We like him, on the whole, best when 
he forgets the Stars and Stripes and writes pleasantly 
about the chimes of Old Trinity in Broadway. His best 
poem, perhaps, is one called “ The Land.” 
“T am the land. My buttressed walls 
Time, flood, assault, alike defy; 
Upon my heart the mountains rear 
Their mighty forms to kiss the sky.” 
There is no new music in this, but the idea is good, and 
the execution more than passable. Mr. Graham is scarcely 
a poet, but his verse is often worth reading. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE HEALERS. 2y MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Author of “ Dorethea,” &c. 
Datity News: ** Plent of true feeling, true insight, and much puaaiont sense.” 
Dalty CHRONICLE : ich in entertainment, both pleasant and vari 
STANDARD : ‘‘ Brims over with cleverness and individuality.” 
Dairy TELEGRAPH says; ‘‘A story which may be looked upon as a remarkable 
tour de force; a story which interests by the variety of its characters and by 
the excellence of its literary style.” 


A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY, 20 
other Stories By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of 
“The Maid at Arms,” “The Reckoning,” &c. With Illus- 
trations, 


TRIBUNE says: 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says: 


CURAYL. By UNAL. SILBERRAD, Author of “ The 
Success of Mark Wyngate,” “ Petronilla Heroven,” “The 
Wedding of the Lady Lovel,” &c. [March sth. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 3y ELLEN 


GLASGOW, Author of “ The Deliverance,” &c. [March Sth. 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE. By ANNE 
DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “ The Paths of Judg- 
ment,” &c. 





** Readable and brightly written." 
"Fresh and stirring.” 





SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
(476—1900). By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK. With 
Map. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


CITIES OF PAUL: Beacons of the Past 


rekindled by the Present. By WILLIAM BURNET 
WRIGHT, Author of “ Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the 
Daylight.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD 


MEN and other Studies in Christian Ethics. By H. W. 
GARROD, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Extra 
Crown 8vo, §s. net. [March 8th. 





BURFORD PAPERS. Being Letters of 
Samuel Crisp to his Sister at Burford, and other Studies 
of a Century (1745—1845). By WILLIAM HOLDEN 
HUTTON, B.D. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Guarp1an says: ‘‘Mr. Hutton is interested in architecture, politics, 
and religion, in books both as a man of letters and a collector, and in human 
nature wherever he finds it. To all these calls the eighteenth century responds 
bountifully, and the result is a series of wide and varied interest.” 


IN THE MARCH AND BORDER- 


LAND OF WALES. By A. G. BRADLEY. Iilus- 
trated W. M. MEREDITH. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sranparp: ‘“‘Mr. Bradley's book has unquestionable claims alike on an 
es student and the lover of the picturesque. It is pleasantly written 
. full of useful information, carefully and-crisply arranged.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. _2y 
HENRY THEW STEPHENSON. With Maps, Plans, and 
Illustrations of the well-known topographical landmarks of 
Shakespeare’s Day. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


IN OUR CONVENT DAYS. By 
AGNES REPPLIER, Author of ‘‘ Compromises,” * Points 
of View,” &c. F’cap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: 4 Bio- 
graphy. By FERRIS GREENSLET. Illustrated, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


IN THE LAND OF THE GODS: 
Some Stories of Japan. By ALICE MABEL BACON, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. »y ©. Ray Lan- 
KESTER, F.R.S. Illustrated with over 200 Drawings and 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 





New 6s. Novels, 
HYACINTH. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “ The 


Seething Pot.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ Very well worth reading.” 
Tribune.—‘* A novel of vivid human interest.” 


FOLLY. 


By EDITH RICKERT, Author of ‘‘ The Reaper.” 
Standard.—“ A novel of distinguished cleverness.” 


THE HOUSE OF SHADOWS. 


By R. J. FARRER, Author of ‘‘ The Garden of Asia.” 


Scotsman.—“ An able and impressive story. * 





A STAFF OFFICER'S SCRAP-BOOK. 


By Lieut.-General SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 
British Attaché with the Japanese Army. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. ne,. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 
With a Translation by CHARLES J. BILLSON, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 2 vols., crown 4to, 
30s. net. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer 
in Moral Sciences, Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 
8vo, ros, 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of ‘“ Knowledge is 
Power,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MPORTANT WORK ON POULTRY. 


RACES OF DOMESTIC POULTRY. 


By EDWARD BROWN, F.L.S., Secretary of the 
National Poultry Organisation Society. Copiously 
Illustrated. Crown 4to, 6s. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, q1 & 43, Maddox-street, W. 
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INCORPORATING ALL THE LATEST INVENTIONS 
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trated. In Two Vols. 42s. net each. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


INCREASING BANK RESERVE. 

By far the most important factor in the Money 
market this week has been the large influx of gold 
from abroad. The amount received by the Bank was 
£ 1,569,000, which is said to be the record in any week 
for several years past. Paris has practically ceased to 
be a competitor for the yellow metal, and a consider- 
able quantity has come from Russia via Holland, pro- 
bably for safe custody rather than in the ordinary 
course of business. The Bank return shows an in- 
crease of a million and a quarter in the stock of 
bullion, so that over £300,000 appears to have gone 
into circulation, as often happens at the end of a 
month. There has also been an expansion of £358,000 
in the note circulation, and the reserve is consequently 
£893,000 higher at almost 27} millions. A year ago 
it was nearly 30 millions, so that there is still some 
leeway to make up, but it is probable that the gap will 
be made good in the course of a week or two, and the 
market has been discussing the chances of a 
reduction in the Bank rate before the month 
is out. This step might be taken if it seemed 
desirable to afford the market some relief, but 
it is more likely that nothing will be done until the 
April dividends are distributed. The Bank will have 
the market well under control till then, and as rates 
have already shown a tendency to slip back prema- 
turely, it may be best from every point of view that 
undue ease should not be encouraged. All our financial 
troubles are not solved yet by any means, and the 
next few weeks look as though they might prove very 
trying in more than one direction. 
Tue Karrir Stump. 

The agony of the Kaffir Circus not only continues, 
it has become more acute. On Thursday there was a 
perfect deluge of sales, and once or twice the market 
seemed to be on the verge of complete demoralisation. 
It was easier to trace where the selling came from than 
the buying, but no doubt there are alot of people, both 
investors and speculators, who are willing enough to 
take shares at the level of prices now prevailing. The 
depreciation has been enormous. A calculation shows 
that the market value of forty-four leading shares at 
the last making-up prices was 88} millions as against 
1544 millions in December, 1904, and the de- 
cline between January 22 and February 19 was 
practically fifteen millions. Since then East Rands 
and Rand Mines have fallen about a_ point, 
Goldfields and Ferreiras ?, Modders 3, Heriots 4, and 
so on, with the result that the Settlement next week is 
being looked forward to with the greatest misgivings. 
More than one of the big houses are known to have 
been unloading, the banks have been throwing out 
pawned stock, and several of the ‘‘shop” firms of 
brokers and dealers have helped to swell the flood. It 
was said that a big Paris operator is in difficulties (and 
the Settlement there is sure to be troublesome), but 
even if it is true it is a mere incident and has not much 
bearing on the general situation. The efforts to throw 
the responsibility for the fall on the policy of the Liberal 
Government are equally wide of the mark. Between 
December, 1904, and November, 1905, when Tory sub- 
servience to Park-lane or Houndsditch was complete 
and undisputed, the value of the forty-four shares referred 
to above fell 450,000,000. There was a further drop of 
abour four millions on the change of Government, but 
the bulk of this was recovered in January. The point, 
however, is that the recent fall is the result of the pre- 
vious heavy decline, which has been gradually sapping 
the resources of the big houses, and the present 
crisis was inevitable whatever had happened. No 
doubt if the Tories had remained in office a 
little longer, or if the Liberal Government had been 
content to ignore the strong feeling of the country 
against Chinese labour, the magnates would have been 





able to keep up appearances for some time. By 
juggling and manipulation they might even have suc- 
ceeded in reducing their own burdens at the expense 
of the market and (to a lesser extent) of the public, but 
the crash would have come all the same. It is not a 
question of politics in the remotest degree, but merely 
a matter of inflated values, based on rapacity on the 
one hand and cunningly fostered sentiment on the 
other, finding their own level. The Chinese have 
been an absolute dead loss to the shareholders, and, 
as I have frequently pointed out, they would 
never have been introduced but for the expecta- 
tion that the public would be foolish enough, on the 
prospect of a largely increased gold output, to come in 
and relieve the magnates of the stacks of scrip they 
wanted to get rid of. But the public learnt long ago 
that there is a vast difference between output and 
dividends, and they steadfastly declined the bait 
dangled before them. That is the truth of the matter, 
and all the loathsome mock heroics of the Tories will 
not alter the fact. 

Russia’s FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

They are becoming acute, that at least is quite 
obvious, but nothing else in the situation is very clear. 
It was reported a few days ago that a new loan of 
£,40,000,000 had been arranged in Paris on a 6 per cent. 
basis, but the story was promptly denied, and it never 
seemed very probable. France cannot entertain such 
an operation while she has the Algeciras Conference 
on her hands, and 6 per cent. would naturally stick in 
Russia’s gizzard unless it was wrapped up to look like 4. 
Meantime, however, a new official organ of Count 
Witte’s has been explaining that it is indispensable 
to raise sixty or seventy millions at once in order to 
prevent the disorganisation of the gold currency, and 
the probability is indicated that ‘‘ it will be neces- 
sary to resort to more or less extreme measures 
such as other countries have employed when 
in difficulties.” No hint has so far been given 
as to what these extreme measures may be, but 
the most favourable view is that the statement is 
designed to prepare the way for “credit operations 
under more difficult conditions than heretofore "—that 
6 per cent. loan, for instance. More probably it is 
meant for a hint to France that unless a loan is 
arranged Russia must abandon her gold standard or 
suspend payment of interest on her foreign debt. 
Either alternative would be extremely unpalatable to 
Paris, and Russia’s assistance in settling the Morocco 
difficulty may be the price of another loan. If, how- 
ever, any hitch occurs it is difficult to see how bank- 
ruptcy can be avoided, for the country is in a terrible 
state. The commercial classes are seriously embar- 
rassed, gold is flowing out of the country, famine 
afflicts several provinces and in others it is impossible 
to collect taxes, an internal lottery loan has proved a 
failure, and the costs of winding up the Far Eastern 
campaign and bringing the troops back would impose 
a severe strain ona wealthier Treasury than the Tsar’s. 
Altogether the outlook is decidedly gloomy. 

MaPLeE AND Co. 

The great furnishing house in Tottenham Court- 
road appears to have had a very successful year. The 
accounts submitted at the meeting held this week, 
although not so complete as I should like to see, indi- 
cate a very prosperous condition of affairs, and the 
shareholders are to receive a final dividend of to per 
cent., making 15 per cent. for the year, as against 
144 per cent. for the previous twelve months. After 
placing 410,000 to reserve, which will then stand at 
£321,300, only £170 remains to be carried forward, 
but the company had about £50,000 cash in hand 
on December 31 and sundry debtors for £561,962 
against creditors for £97,533, so that the financial 
position looks fairly satisfactory. Stock, plant, and 


goodwill are valued at close on 2} millions. 
LOMBARD. 
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